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Editor’s Note 


Ae 


The publication of the Journal of Islamic History and Culture of India (IHC) 
as an academic periodical for scholarly articles constitutes a real milestone. 
It is expected that the impact of the journal will be reflected on studies of 
Islamic History and Culture to another level. With the kind support of our 
distinguished contributors from different universities of India and abroad, 

we aim to establish our journal as one of the most prestigious professional 
journals in its respective fields. 


The present volume of JHICI is a special issue on Sufism. The volume 
contains twelve illuminating articles including a book review to draw the 
attention of scholars and researchers concentrating on Sufism as well as 
Mysticism in India and Asia. I am greatly indebted to the authors for their 
scholarly articles of this volume. I hereby offer my heartfelt thanks to all of 
them. 


I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Asutosh Ghosh, 
the Vice Chancellor of Calcutta University as well as Professor Swagata 
Sen, Pro-Vice Chancellor (Academic), Professor Sonali Banerjée Chakravorty, 
Pro Vice Chancellor (B A &F), Professor Rajagopal Dhar Chakraborti 
(Registrar) of this University for their moral support and invaluable 
suggestions regarding the publication of the present volume. I extend my 
sincere thanks to Dr Aparesh Das, Superintendent óf Calcutta University 
Press and the staff of the press for their cooperation towards the publication 
of this journal. Lastly I thank to the head of the department, board of the 
editors, faculty members and others for their assistance in this job. 


For technical reasons, the original spellings, and styles of notes and 
references of different authors have been retained unaltered. 


I sincerely believe that the present volume with articles containing 
valuable information on Sufism and Mysticism wiks serve the interest of the 
readers of the subject. a 
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The Role of the Sufi Silsilahs in South Asian Society 
Amit Dey* 


In recent years, the world witnessed several bloody incidents from the 
terrorist sections in the name of Islam. In fact, the stereotyping of Islam as 
an intolerant, homogeneous and violent religion gathered momentum in the 
oriental and occidental worlds.' In the context of these developments at the 
regional and trans-regional levels, the study of Islamic mysticism is becoming 
more and more relevant particularly due to the tolerant, spiritual and 
humane outlook of the Muslim mystics and the appropriating and 
accommodating nature of various Sufi orders which created ripples in the 
socio-spiritual world of the subcontinent. Ironically, the Sufis are virtually 
eliminated from the world of their origin, ie.,Central Asia and the Middle 
East. However, in South Asia where the Muslim mystics once took spiritual 
refuge, Sufism is still vibrant as a spiritual and cultural force. Existence of 
Sufism proves that like any other religion, Islam is also characterized by 
heterogeneity. At the same time we are aware that many Muslims do not 
consider Sufism as an integral part of Islam. 


The tenth century is very significant in the history of Islam. This period 
witnessed the rise of Turks on the ruins of the Abbasid Caliphate, as well as 
striking changes in the realm of ideas and beliefs. The domination of the 
Mutazila or rationalist school of Islam was terminated by the emergence of 
orthodox schools that put emphasis on the Quran and Hadith. The period 
was also marked by the rise to prominence of the Sufi mystics and si/silahs 
(orders).? 


The Mutazilites or rationalists received the patronage of the Abbasid 
Caliphs and used their power to persecute their rivals. They also tried to 
systematize theology by applying reason (ag/. The orthodox elements 
however, condemned them as religious skeptics and persecuted them. It is 
not surprising that famous sufi saint Mansur Hallaj was also executed in 
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the tenth century A.D.-for his unorthodox views. The collapse of rationalist 
school strengthened the hands of the ‘traditionalists’ which culminated in: 
the advent of four schools of Islamic law. Of these, the Hanafi school was the l 
most liberal. The eastern Turks who later migrated to India were the followers 
of this school; this partly explains why the Muslims in the subcontinent, 
-~ unlike their counterparts elsewhere, were often comparatively flexible in 
matters of-faith. The decline of the Mutazilites also contributed to the 
ascendancy of the Sufi mystics. 


The Sufis emerged in Islam at a very eae stage. Most of them were 
highly spiritual persons who were disgusted by the vulgar demonstration of 
wealth and degeneration of morals in the aftermath of Islam’s politico- 
military triumph. Some of the sufi pioneers such as Hasan Basri and his 
disciple, the woman sufi Rabia (d.8 century AD) reiterated the importance 
of prayer, continual fasting and unconditional love of God.‘ The term sufi 
originated from the Persian word suf meaning- coarse wool. The Islamic 
mystics of Central and West Asia used to wear a long garment (khirga) 
manufactured by suf which caused constant pinching. Such discomfort kept 
them awake throughout the night and reminded them about their spiritual 
duties such as zikr (reciting the name of God) and fiqr (remembering God).® 
Wearing of a patched garment of wool (suf also indicated that the Sufis 
tried to follow the legacy of the prophets, and Christian apostles and ascetics 
who believed in simple living and high thinking. Simple and austere lifestyle 
made the Sufis very much acceptable to the poor Indian masses. At the same 
time their sophistication in terms of cultivating literature or theology 
enhanced their status among the aristocracy in general and Muslim 
aristocracy in particular. The Sufi concept of fana or spiritual merger of the 
devoted with Allah antagonized the orthodox ulama. Mansur Hallaj’s 
proclamation of the doctrine Ana/-Hag (I am Truth/God) was actually a 
‘reflection of the sufi belief that unification with Allah was the highest stage 
of enlightenment. Sufi movement got its martyr when Mansur sacrificed his 
life for his beliefs. The tragic death of Mansur earned the Sufis the reputation 
of being men who were pure hearted, sincere and indifferent to worldly gains. 


This was how an essentially quietist movement based on love, devotion 
and contemplation gradually became inclined towards ecstatic love with the 
potentiality to challenge existing social norms, religious beliefs and practices.® 
Between the tenth and twelve centuries various sufi orders or silsilah’s 
emerged. During the same period khanqahs (sufi hospices) were also being 
established by the renowned Sufis. Apparently, the practices and organization 
of the khangahs resembled the Buddhist and Christian monastic systems. 

_The ambulatory Wath Panthi Yogis, with their markaz (headquarters) at 
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Peshawar, familiarized the Sufis with the practices/of hath-yoga. The 
translation of Amritkund, the Sanskrit book on hath-yoga, into both Arabic 
and Persian confirms the interaction between the yogis and Sufis which 
strengthened the composite nature of Indian culture in the medieval period.” 
Like the wandering Yogis, the wandering Islamic mystics, popularly known 
as Qalandars had to encounter various religio-cultural groups in course of 
their traveling, and became liberal and unorthodox. However, they were 
denounced as be-shara (those who do not‘act in conformity with the sharia) 
Sufis by the orthodox elements. Mary present-day qawwali singers show 
their respect to these ga/andars and thus reflect their appreciation for India’s 
multiculturalism. There are also Sufis who function in tune with the sharia 
(canon law of Islam) and are known as ba-shara. This is one of the reasons 
why Sufi movement should be studied as a heterogeneous movement. Sanai 
(d.1131), Rumi (d.1273) and many other Persian poets spread the sufi message 
of mystic union and love far and wide. Imbued with the spirit of humanity 
and tolerance, their verses created ripples in the Indian subcontinent. It is 
not surprising that the eclectic Mughal emperor Akbar was a great admirer 
of Rumi.® Some of the Sufis were fond of musical gatherings (sama) in which 
a state of ecstasy was created. This created consternation among the orthodox 
ulama who argued that music is not permitted in Islam.” The Chishti Sufis 
were amongst earliest Islamic mystic migrants to south asia. This sufi silsilah 
tried to appropriate various aspects of Indian cultural traditions, such as 
music, and became extremely popular in the subcontinent. They supported 
sama. 


In the thirteenth century, Delhi emerged as one of the major centres 
(markaz) of the Chishtis. This was possible largely due to the activities of 
the illustrious Chishti saint Khwaja Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, who left 
his birthplace in Transoxiana and arrived in Delhi in the early 1220s. He 
was warmly welcomed by Sultan Itutmish.” It is useful to note that following 
the Mongol devastations of Central and West Asia, Delhi emerged as an 
inviting place before many eminent scholars, religious divines and fugitive 
princes. After coming to Delhi, Kaki met the challenge both of the ulama 
and the Suhrawardis. The former wanted to oust him from Delhi and 
condemned Kaki as a heretic on the ground that the mystic was fond of 
sama. This criticism had no impact upon Sultan I]tutmish who wanted to 
use sufi influence to counter the ulama. Once Kaki was about to leave Delhi 
for Ajmer, which is also an important centre of the Chishtis. But a huge 
crowd accompanied him outside the city for miles and he had to settle in 
Delhi. The magnitude of popularity the Chishti saints enjoyed in South Asia 
is amazing. 
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However, the Suhrawardi silsilah, because of their orthodox approach, 
could not enjoy such popularity among the Delhiites.! Why some of the 
Sultans of Delhi, such as Iltutmish, favoured charismatic Sufis like Kaki, 
should be studied in its broader historical perspective. The Turko-Afghan 
Sultans were trying to build up their empires in the Indian subcontinent 
where Muslim population was overwhelmed by the non-Muslim population. | 
Particularly during the embryonic stage of empire building, strict observance 
of the sharia (canon law of Islam) would have antagonized the majority 
population. Establishment of the sharia rule in tune with the advice provided 
by the ulama, was not possible in the Indian environment. Many sultans 
who excelled in statecraft realized that an empire derives its strength from 
heterogeneity. Now many sufi saints epitomized India’s composite culture 
in the sense that they had Hindu, Sikh and Muslim followers. Many Chisti 
and Qadiri Sufis believed in the policy of sulh-1-kulor ‘peace with all’. Later 
on, Mughal Emperor Akbar could emerge as a great empire builder largely 
because of his capacity to translate this concept into practice. So offering 
patronage to some Sufis implied strengthening of the symbols of 
multiculturalism.Thus many Sultans were able to win the confidence and 
loyalty of the subject population who represented diverse linguistic and 
cultural backgrounds. 


The two most prominent sufi orders in south asia during the Sultanate 
period were the Chishti and the Suhrawardi. The Chishtis flourished in 
Delhi and in the surrounding area, including Rajasthan, parts of Punjab 
and modern UP. Bengal, Bihar, Malwa, Gujarat and later on the Deccan 
also experienced the waves of Sufi movement. The Suhrawardis were 
influential mainly in Punjab and Sindh. Territories were divided between 
different pirs (leading sufis of different orders) in such a way that Sufis of 
various orders could maintain a cordial relationship amongst themselves.” 
Indeed! the modern religious sects have much to learn from these 
predecessors. 


Muinuddin Chishti, the doyen of the Chishti movement in South Asia 
moved to Ajmer around 1206 A.D. when Turkish hegemony was firmly 
established there and a sizeable Muslim population of Turkish ghazis and 
prisoners of war, who had to embrace Islam under duress, came into being. 
The saint selected Ajmer as his centre because like Chisht (in Central Asia), 
it was a small town and away from the epicentre of political activity, Delhi. 
The saint believed that the environment in a small town was favourable for 
spiritual experimentation." Similarly, great saint Hamiduddin settled down 
at Nagaur, another small town in Rajasthan. Khwaja Muinuddin was 
married, but led the life of an ascetic. His principal object was to enable the 
Muslim piety to lead a life of devotion to Allah. He was not interested in 
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conversions, since he believed faith was an individual concern.“ Interestingly, 
this same spirit was reflected in the activities of rulers such as Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq and Emperor Akbar who used to venerate this saint. 


It should be mentioned that many sufi saints actually became famous 
after their demise. Muinuddin was no exception. His image as a saintly man 
became larger after his death in 1235 A.D. Muhammad bin Tughlug visited 
his grave. Canonization of a Sufiis marked by the erection of structures like 
dome or mosque on the tomb of the deceased sufi. For example a mosque 
was built near his tomb by Mahmud Khalji of Malwa during the 15 century. 
However, Muinuddin’s stature as a saint reached its apex under Akbar who 
nurtured deep respect for him. Akbar could grasp the political importance of 
Ajmer. This far-sighted ruler also identified Muinuddin as the symbol of 
India’s composite culture who was respected by all irrespective of religious 
beliefs. Akbar knew that in the volatile situation of Rajasthan such positive 
elements required strengthening.'* Muinuddin advised his followers to 
“develop river like generosity, sun like affection and earth like hospitality.”" 
River, sun and earth are sacred among the Hindus. In this way the sufi 
saints reflected their appropriating nature while addressing the common 
people in a language they understood. Such an approach increased the 
popularity of Chishti saints in medieval south Asia. 


It brings us to another great Chishti saint Baba Fariduddin Ganj-I- 
Shakkar, the most famous disciple of Kaki. Farid lived at Hansi in modern 
Haryana, then moved to Ajodhan which was on the Sutlej on the main route 
connecting Multan and Lahore.’ He put emphasis on poverty emulating the 
Prophet Muhammad who used to say “I take pride in my poverty.” It is useful 
to note that many Sufi saints used the image of the Prophet as a source of 
authority. This was a natural legitimizing process as they had to encounter 
the challenges of Islamic orthodoxy.'® Farid also put stress on renunciation 
of worldly goods and attachments, control of the senses by fasting and other 
austerities, humbleness and service to others.!® He was a saint of broad 
outlook and some of the verses, ascribed to him were included in the Guru 
Granth Sahib of Nanak.” 


Nizamuddin Auliya (d.1325A.D.), a chief successor of Baba Farid was 
the most illustrious Chishti saint of Delhi where he worked for fifty years 
during a period of great political turmoil characterized by the collapse of 
Balban’s dynasty and the ascendancy of Alauddin Khalji, volatility following 
the demise of Alauddin Khalji and the rise of the Tughlugs. He survived 
those frequent changes of dynasties and rulers because of the Chishti 
philosophy of keeping politics at bay and not associating with the rulers and 
nobles.*! 
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The Chishti saints laid emphasis on a life of simplicity, poverty, humility 
and selfless devotion to God. Many of them were so obsessed with the notion 
of poverty that they lived in mud covered thatched houses, wore patched 
clothes and encouraged prolonged fasting. Like the yogis, they considered 
that control of senses was necessary for spiritual uplift. Muinuddin Chishti 
interpreted the highest form of devotion to Allah in terms of redressing the 
misery of the miserable, helping the helpless and feeding the unfed. 
Nizamuddin Auliya regarded altruistic services as more important than 
obligatory prayers.” 


At a time when the Turks turned a blind eye to the Islamic concept of 
brotherhood and looked down upon the ordinary people, the sufi attitude of 
non-discrimination helped to reduce social tensions. The principal concern 
of the Sufis was the amelioration of the condition of Muslims. However, 
their care and concern did not exclude the Hindus. The Chishti saints freely 
interacted with Hindu and Jain yogis and discussed with them various 
matters, particularly yogic exercises. Once being greatly impressed by the 
devotion of a group of Hindus, Nizamuddin Auliva remarked before his friend 
poet Amir Khusrau “Every community has its own path and faith, and its 
own way of worship,” ” 


Bahauddin Zakariya, the founder of the Suhrawardi silsilah in India, 
did not believe in starvation or self-mortification. Unlike the Chishtis, the 
Suhrawardis accepted royal grants and believed that money was necessary 
to help the poor. They also put emphasis on the external forms of religion, 
ie. namaz (prayer), roza (fasting), kajj (pilgrimage to Mecca) or zakat 
(charity). Though Bahauddin prescribed restricted visits to sama (sufi music), 
the orthodox ulama became hostile towards him on that issue. When the 
Chistis tried to distance themselves from politics, Bahauddin believed that 
visits to royal courts enabled the saint to help the poor through royal support. 
On the other hand such visits enabled the Sultans and their associates to 
receive the spiritual blessings of saints.” The Suhrawardi order had the 
credit to be the first Sufi order that was introduced to Bengal by Shaikh 
Jalaluddin Tabrizi (d.1225), a saint of India-wide fame. 


However, the Persian and Urdu works provide no information about his 
activities in Bengal. Shaikh Abdul Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawi (d.1642 A.D.) 
had devoted a few pages to Shaikh Jalaluddin in his famous work Akhbar ul 
Akhyar (in Persian), but is silent about the Shaikh’s birth place (watane 
paidaish), and as regards Bengal, he only mentions that Shaikh Jajaluddin 
has started to move towards Bengal.* According to Akhbar ul Akhyar, 
Jalaluddin Tabriz1 was initially a disciple of Shaikh Abu Said Tabrizi, and 
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then after the latter’s death, of Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi.** Now the 
silence of the Persian sources in connection with Shaikh Jalaluddin’s 
activities in Bengal have led some scholars to depend on Shek Subhodaya, a 
later work in dog Sanskrit wrongly attributed to Halayudh Misra, a court 
poet of the last Sena king Lakshmana Sena. According to this book the birth 
place of Jalaluddin Tabrizi was Etawa (in modern U.P., India), the name of 
his father was Kafur and he had received education with the help of Ramadan 
Khan, a merchant. This book also mentions that Shaikh Jalaluddin arrived 
in Bengal before Bakhtyar Khalji’s conquest of Nadia and foretold the 
impending Turkish invasion of Lakshmana Sena’s kingdom. But according 
to modern scholars the stories in Shek Subhodaya are fictitious. The saint 
was born at Tabriz in Persia and not at Etawah.” Secondly; he could not 
have come to Bengal before Bakhtiyar Khalji’s conquest. According to Fawaid 
ul Fuad (in Persian) the saint came to Delhi when Sultan Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish was reigning.” Now Sultan Itutmish ascended the throne in 1210 
A.D. So the saint could not have come to Delhi before A.D. 1210, not to speak 
of his arrival in Bengal before that date (Lakshmana Sena died in A.D. 1206).” 
There is a set of buildings in Pandua (Malda) which go by the name of Bazi 
Dargah or the shrine of Jalaluddin Tabrizi. These buildings are (a) one 
Jami Mosque, (b) two chillakhanasor places of worship, (c) one Tanur Khanah 
(kitchen), (d) one bhandar khanah (store house), (e) Haji Ibrahim’s tomb 
and (f) Salami Darwazah (entrance gate). The original shrine was built by 
Sultan Alauddin Ali Shah (1341-42 A.D.) at the order of the saint in dream.” 
Probably the original mosque was also built by him, which was repaired in 
1664 A.D. by Shah Nimatullah.®” The bhandar khanah was erected by one 
Chand Khan in 1673 A.D.** The inscription attached to the Lakshmana Sena 
Dalan shows that Muhammad Ali of Burji had repaired the astanah (place 
of meditation) of Shaikh Jalal Tabrizi in the year 1722 A.D." The inscription 
in Tanur Khanah records that it was built by one Sadullah in 1682 A.D. 
The endowment to the shrine of the saint is known as Bais Hazari, its income 
having been twenty two thousand tankas.* 


From the developments mentioned above we can deduce that building 
activities around the tomb or shrine of a saint used to commence decades 
and sometimes more than a couple of centuries after his demise. Similar 
thing happened with Muinuddin Chishti’s shrine. As a result, these saints 
sometimes became more famous after their deaths. Secondly, the sultans 
and nobles often contested among each other in showing their respect to the 
deceased saint through their involvements in building activities. It is useful 
to note that mainly the important, influential and popular shrines received 
the patronage of the sultans and nobles in medieval India. It was a common 
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legitimizing process through which the rulers and aristocrats tried to enhance 
their images among the nobility and the subject population. Thirdly, the 
existence of mosque at the site was in conformity with the Suhrawardi 
preference for the external rituals of Islam. The discovery of Tanur Khanah 
(kitchen) at the site confirms the fact that the Suhrawardis were keen to 
sustain the sufi ritual called Jangar. The latter became a symbol of Islamic 
egalitarianism as the nobles and the commoners received the same food 
served at the sufi centers. Interestingly this practice is also common among 
the Sikhs.” Another great Suhrawardi Sufi of Bengal was Shah Jalal 
Mujarrad-i-Yamani (d.1346A.D.). This reputed saint was also a great warrior, 
and was largely responsible for the propagation of Islam in the whole of 
Eastern Bengal and Western part of Assam.” 


We have discussed the building activities of certain sufi si/si/ahs above. 
If the shrine with a tomb made the Sufi famous several decades and 
sometimes several centuries after his demise, then during his lifetime his 
charismatic image is reflected and sustained by a flourishing Ahangah or 
sufi lodge. In this context, it would be useful to study the organization of the 
khanqah. Nizamuddin Awliya’s khangah became very famous during his 
lifetime. It was situated at Ghyaspur, a village named after Sultan 
Ghyasuddin Balban.®* It was far away from the city which probably enabled 
the sufi to preserve its spiritual environment. The devotees performed 
obligatory Nafi/ prayers in the mosques dotted on the road leading to the 
khanqah. This adjustment between the mosque and the sufi institution 
confirms the accommodating capacity of the latter and also that the latter 
should not be treated as an antithesis of mainstream Islam. The cool breeze 
from nearby Yamuna added to the spiritual ambience of the khangah. There 
was one community hall (Jamat khana) surrounded by smaller rooms.“ These 
Jamat khanas played an important role in the intellectual world of medieval 
south asia in the sense that sufi-yog7 interactions used to take place here 
often culminating in mutual understanding involving the two major 
communities in the subcontinent. Shaikh Nizamuddin’s khangah was always 
crowded and during the biting cold of Northern India, visitors often received 
blankets there.* 


Another characteristic feature of this famous khangah was that Futuh 
or unsolicited gifts that flooded the sufi lodge, had to be distributed among 
the needy under the strict instruction of the saint.“ Thirdly, though the 
saint preferred fasting to feasting, the khangah kitchen ran the whole day. 
The seniors in the hospice were assigned the duty of supervising the kitchen. 
By quoting Bibi Fatima Sam, the illustrious female Sufi of medieval India, 
Nizamuddin Auliya used to remind his followers that “A piece of bread and 
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a glass of water to the needy has more value than any amount of prayers 
and fasts.” This stance was in conformity with the Chishti practice of 
attaching more importance to ‘i/m-I batir or hidden knowledge, than ‘i/m-I 
zahir or external (formal) knowledge. Urs or death anniversary of sufi saints 
were organized in the hospice according to the desire of Nizamuddin Auliya. 
In this way the posterity learnt to venerate the sufis of earlier days. The 
great chishti saint also celebrated sama or sufi musical concert in the lodge 
and often encouraged the leading performers to use the vernacular language 
for the convenience of the masses who did not understand classical Persian.“ 
When in the medieval period, politics and cultural activities largely remained 
the privilege of the aristocrats, the initiative of certain illustrious chishti 
sufis to include the masses in their projects demands special mention. In 
this way, the khangah played a positive role in medieval Indian society. 


The Chishtis also consolidated their position in Bengal. Shaikh Akhi 
Siraj (d.1357) was one of the most famous saints of this order who flourished 
in Bengal. Because of his sound knowledge, his spiritual guide Nizamuddin 
Awliya used to call him Azna-i-Hindustan (Mirror of India). Another 
illustrious Chisti saint of Bengal was Nur Qutb Alam (d.1415 A.D.). His 
tomb is in the town of Pandua (Malda). The Naqshbandi and the Qadiri 
Sufis flourished in Bengal after the collapse of the Delhi Sultanate. The 
Naqshbandis were orthodox, and expressed their hostility to the mystical 
folk songs of Bengal. Bijapur in the Deccan flourished as an important 
centre of the Chishtis from 1300A.D. to 1700A.D. Apart from the Chishtis, 
the Qadiris and the Shattaris exercised their control in Bijapur. Another 
important Sufi centre in the Deccan was Gulbarga which was graced by the 
presence of Bandanawaz Gisudaraz (d.1422A.D.), the famous Chishti saint, 
who migrated there from Delhi. Bidar also emerged as an important markaz 
(centre) of the Qadiri silsilah, many of whom were Arab migrants. In course 
of time many successors of Gisudaraz became landed gentry or inamdar 
Sufis who received land as inam (grant) from the kingdom of Bijapur. In 
return for this patronage the Sufis had to pray for the perpetuity of the 
Kingdom. However, after Aurangzeb’s campaign in that region, many of these 
Sufis switched over their allegiance to the Mughal Emperor who did not 
terminate the practice of offering inam to secure the loyalty of local Sufis. 
The mutually beneficial relationship between the Kingdom of Bijapur and 
the sufi saints confirmed the fact that the latter did not always function in 
conformity with the Chishti concept of keeping politics at bay.** 


Apart from the Chishtis, the Naqshbandis also had their base in the 
Deccan. However, they were not as popular as the Chishtis. Awrangabad 
became an important centre of the Naqshbandis. The most illustrious 
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Naqshbandi Sufis of Awrangabad were Baba Palangposh (d.1699) and Baba 
Musafir (d.1715A.D.). Baba Palangposh was born in a place near Bukhara. 
He permanently came to Deccan in 1683 and is lying buried in Awrangabad. 
Baba Shah Musafir was also of Central Asian origin. His father hailed from 
the Kubrawiyya Sufi order and his mother belonged to a family of Sayyids 
(descendants of the 'Prophet).*” Particularly the Naqshbandi Sufis used 
genealogy as a source of authority.“ Thus, in the Weberian sense, Baba 
Musafir could successfully combine hereditary charisma with acquired 
charisma. 


If the focus is shifted towards western India it would be interesting to 
note that the commercial city of Ahmadabad can also be described as the 
city of dargahs because more than a dozen major dargahs are located here. 
Among the important dargahs of the city are those of Piranpir, Shah Abu 
Turab Shirazi, Shah Abdul Wahhab, the senior and junior Airdrus and Pir 
Muhammad Shah.* We shall discuss the dargah of Pir Muhammad Shah 
for its representative value. He came to Ahmadabad from Bijapur in the 
eighteenth century. This renowned sufi hailed from a Qadiri background 
and was known for his profound scholarship and literary bent of mind. He 
was groomed under the paternal care of his uncle Sayyid Abdurrahaman 
who not only exposed him to formal education in traditional religious lore 
but also initiated him into the basic tenets of the Qadiri silsilah from quite 
a young age. He visited Mecca and Medina and engrossed himself in the 
study of various religious sciences such as Quranic exegesis, hadith 
(tradition), and tasawwuf (Sufism) under the guidance of illustrious 
teachers.” 


It can be deduced from the above description that in those days many 
erudite Muslims regarded scriptural and mystical knowledge as 
complimentary to each other. This to a large extent buttressed their 
endeavours to accommodate diverse cultures and different interpretations. 
Logically this broadened the mental horizons of many medieval saints and 
contributed to the sustenance of India’s composite culture. Pir Muhammad 
Shah died in May, 1750 A.D. and was buried within the walled city, near the 
haveli of Salahuddin Khan, where his disciples from the town of Kadi (District 
Mehsana) constructed his tomb; a mosque and a garden close by. The saint’s 
mausoleum is a large domed building resembling a degenerate Mughal style." 
The glory of the Mughal Empire was waning fast during that period 
particularly after the Persian and Afghan invasions spearheaded by Nadir 
Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali respectively. Signs of decay could be visible in 
the external, material and masculine world. The internal spiritual world 
was still untouched by the ravages of wars and political intrigues that 
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characterized the declining phase of the empire.’ Apparently the vacuum in 
the external world was being compensated by the developments in the 
spiritual world. But still the Mughal Empire and the symbols which 
represented it were regarded as legitimizers. Hence the Mughal architectural 
pattern could be emulated while building a mausoleum for a deceased Sufi 
saint such as Pir Muhammad Shah. This process and the magnitude of its 
success determined the spiritual position of a particular shrine or tomb or 
mausoleum in the hierarchy of similar buildings. 


Gujarat was also famous in the Mughal era as a revenue rich province 
largely due to its long tradition of maritime trade. Seen from that angle it 
would be relevant to study the material implications of sufi establishments 
of Ahmadabad. Pir Muhammad Shah has a considerable following among 
the affluent trading community of Sunni Bohra Muslims domiciled in 
Ahmadabad and other important towns such as Surat, Patan and Baroda. 
Through the munificent offerings of these wealthy businessmen murids 
(disciples), the sufi establishment has, over the years, amassed huge landed 
property in and around the dargah (shrine). The value of these lands has 
risen considerably and the entire estate is maintained by a registered Board 
of Trustees known as the Dargah Pir Muhammad Shah Committee. Its 
members and those of its sub-committees are elected from among the 
members of the community.™ 


The saint’s urs (death anniversary) is celebrated on a grand scale when 
hundreds of devotees from the city and distant places throng the mausoleum. 
In its spacious premises board and lodging facilities is offered to the pilgrims. 
On the first day the usual sandalwood ceremony is held. On the second day, 
the Quran is recited by a group of thirty trained people. This event 
challenges the stereotyped notion that Sufis do not function in conformity 
with the sharia (canon law of Islam). Indeed! At times the Sufis can play a 
significant role in popularizing the basic tenets of Islam among the common 
people. During Urs a special dish of pu/ao called in popular parlance Pir 
Muhammad Shahi pu/ao is served among the participants. It is useful to 
note that in a dargah complex more than one Sufi saint can be venerated. 
For example, the death anniversaries of Pir Muhammad Shah’s uncle and 
first preceptor Sayyid Abdur Rahman, of Shah Wajihuddin Alawi, and of the 
founder of the Qadiri order Sayyid Abdulqadir Jilani of Baghdad (d.1166A_D.), 
are also celebrated with the fatiha ceremonies and the distribution of sweets 
and eatables. In the month of Ramadan a special dish, halim, is prepared 
and served to fasting pilgrims who come to stay for tarawih (additional night 
prayers during Ramadan) prayers in the mosque.® 
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The dargah trust is also involved in welfare and social service activities 
such as organizing training classes for girls and women, promoting education 
by offering scholarships, books and similar facilities. There is a spacious 
building attached to the dargah. In one wing of that building is a large library 
open to the public. There are some 3000 printed books in that library available 
in different languages such as Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Gujarati and English. 
Availability of books in so many languages is significant. It implies that 
many sufi centres by reflecting their broad and liberal outlook contribute to 
the nourishing of India’s cultural pluralism. By making knowledge available 
in both oriental and occidental languages this particular Sufi centre serves 
as a bridge between the east and the west. When the peace of our planet is 
being threatened by religious fundamentalism, sectarianism and cultural 
chauvinism, the UNESCO would do a great job by giving publicity to such 
sufi establishments in a meaningful manner. Besides, the library has a fine 
collection of about 2000 valuable Persian, Arabic and Urdu manuscripts 
covering different branches of Islamic learning and literature.®® Pir 
Muhammad Shah was a poet by his own right who composed verses with 
‘Aqdas’ and ‘Shahid’ as his poetic names. He has to his credit a number of 
tracts in Persian and Gujari or Dakani verse. These priceless manuscripts 
are also preserved in the library. A number of his murids (disciples), both 
male and female, have composed verses in Persian and Urdu in his praise, 
as also mourning his death. Collections of these poems are also available in 
the library. These are extremely useful materials to assess Gujarat’s 
contribution to Urdu language and literature.’ 


The Piranpir’s dargah in the Jamalpur quarter of the city was built in 
the seventeenth century over the grave of Shah Abdulkhaliq whose origin 
was traced from the illustrious saint of Baghdad, Shaikh Abdulgadir Jilani 
(d.1166). Linking genealogy to the famous saints of Middle East is regarded 
as a form of legitimizer by the sufi sz/sz/ahs (orders) of South Asia. So far as 
its architectural pattern is concerned, the usual tomb style of perforated 
stone-screen walls has been adopted. Many visitors throng the dargah on 
certain weekdays. It attracts a larger number on the Urs anniversary of the 
buried saint, as well as of the founder of the silsilah (the Qadiri order), 
which falls on 11 Jumada I." It is useful to remember that veneration of 
illustrious sufi saints who never visited India is not unique among the pious 
Muslims of Gujarat. It is common in Bengali Muslim piety as well. Availability 
of their tazkiras (biographies), particularly the tazkira of Abdulqadir Jilani 
in the Bengali language confirms this fact. Majority of such biographies 
appeared during a period when the external, masculine and material world 
was being dominated by colonial presence. In the era of socio-economic and 
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political challenges, Indian Muslim piety often used the world of the Sufis 
as the bastion of Islam from which they could derive peace, solace and 
inspiration. Like the Prophet Muhammad, the Sufi pirs also emerged as 
their friends and their role models. However, it is useful to remember that 
all the pirs (Sufi saints having many disciples) did not enjoy similar respect 
in the spiritual hierarchy. Some particular saints, such as Abdulgadir Jilani, 
were regarded as the universal symbols of Islam who can be surpassed only 
by the Prophet Muhammad. These universal symbols of Islam got priority 
over the local symbols of Islam (such as local pis) in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries when resurgent and reformist Islam was moving from 
strength to strength. This was to facilitate the process of community solidarity 
among the Indian Muslims. 


The rauza (tomb, mausoleum, shrine)® of Shaikh-al-Aidrus is situated 
in the Jhaveriwada locality and is a fine mausoleum of stone of the domed 
and perforated stone-screen-walls variety. Shaikh-al-Aidrus hailed from a 
renowned saintly family of Hadramout in southern Arabia. The saint 
migrated to Gujarat in the fifteenth century. The tomb attributed to his son 
Shaikh Abdulqadir al-Aidrus is not very far from his own tomb. Junior Aidrus 
is better known for his prolificity as a writer and poet of Arabic. He authored 
many books including A/-Nur al-Safir li Ahl al-Qarn al-Ashir which is 
regarded as an important source for the cultural and literary history of 
sixteenth century Ahmadabad.® Junior Aidrus’s case is unique from the 
linguistic point of view. Generally, the Sufi writers and poets in South Asia 
manifested their creative faculties in the Persian language. There were also 
occasions when many Sufi poets and writers expressed themselves in the 
vernacular languages which contributed to the growth of those local 
languages.” But Junior Aidrus used Arabic as his medium of expression. 
Unlike Persian, Arabic was not the official language in medieval India. Nor 
was it a spoken language in India. But original Quran and hadith are 
available in Arabic. Considering this religious dimension of the language, 
the saint perhaps tried to legitimize his place in the spiritual hierarchy by 
cultivating this language. When a section of the orthodox ulama made it 
their habit to scrutinize different aspects of Sufism, such legitimizing drive 
was a natural response from Sufi quarters. 


The dargah of Shah Abu Turab, a scion of the Salami Sayyid family of 
Shiraz, rose to prominence at the time of Emperor Akbar’s conquest of Gujarat 
in 1573.8 It has been indicated elsewhere that like any other pragmatic 
ruler, Akbar understood the importance of maintaining a cordial relationship 
with the leading sufi establishments which were popular among both the 
Muslims and Hindus in order to enhance the stature of the Mughal Empire. 
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Such legitimization was particularly necessary in a province like Gujarat 
which was being exposed to Mughal military and administrative mechanisms. 
Akbar trusted Shah Abu Turab who carried out negotiations with the nobility 
in Gujarat on behalf of the Mughal Emperor. In 1578, he was appointed as 
the amir-i-hajj (one who leads the hajj pilgrims) by Akbar. After performing 
hajj, Shah Abu Turab returned to Fatehpur Sikri with the gadam-i-rasul 
(the foot print of the Prophet), which was reverently received by Akbar.™ 
The eclectic Emperor Akbar knew how to resolve the underlying tension 
between the veneration of a local pir (who at times may be interested in 
international networking as manifested in the case of Shah Turab who led 
the hajj pilgrims.) and the emphasis on the universal symbols of Islam such 
as the gadam-i-rasu/or the hajj. Thus, gadam-r-rasuland hajj could be used 
as source of authority both by the Sufis and the sultans in medieval South 
Asia. This hypothesis is confirmed by the fact that Shah Turab’s dargah, 
which is situated in the old Asawal locality, to the south of the Calico Mills, 
seems to have been venerated mainly on account of the gadam-i-rasul, which 
was there until the middle of the eighteenth century. It is stated that during 
the Maratha insurgence, it was removed to the walled city. It has been argued, 
that later the descendants of Shah Abu Turab, shifted it to Cambey, to which 
place they belonged.® 


Majority of the Sufi saints in South Asia accepted the concept of wahadat 
al-wujud or Unity of Being’. They believe that “The world is so closely related 
to Him that every thing is He.”® (Hama Ust or ‘Every thing is He’). In other 
words God is reflected in every thing. It implies that God is also reflected in 
a Hindu, so a Hindu should not be denounced as a kafir (infidel). Such an 
inclusive approach contributed to the strengthening of India’s composite 
culture and further enhanced the popularity of many Sufi saints. It should 
be mentioned that there were also Sufis who did not share this liberal 
approach and embarked on a policy of exclusion. They believed in the 
exclusion of Hindus from important administrative and military positions 
and expected the Muslim rulers to administer the state in strict conformity 
with the sharia (canon law of Islam). That is why it is often difficult to draw 
a demarcating line between a section of Sufis and the orthodox ulama. 


The Sufis played a significant role in the growth and efflorescence of 
vernacular literature such as Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, Deccan and other 
regional languages. The classical language Persian continued to receive 
patronage from the court as the language of power and administration. The 
Sufis massively contributed to the spread of poetry and music. The Chishtis 
used song and dance techniques of concentration and for creating spiritual 
ecstasy.*’ Some of the early Bengali poets had been sufi-poets such as Sayid 
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Sultan, Shah Barid Khan and Alaol. Bengali folk music, such as the baul 
and jar? songs also owed much to Sufism.® Sufis also appropriated ritual 
dynamics prevalent in a region or locality. For example mention can be 
made about votive offerings at dargah (burial place of a Muslim saint), 
burning incense and tying bricks at holy places with the expectation of 
securing fertility among women.” In this way Sufism significantly 
contributed to the formation of regional identities in different parts of South 
Asia. 


If Sufis learnt from non-Muslim traditions, the local, Indic, traditions 
(local, foreign, Indic are sensitive categories which must be handled with 
care), were also influenced by the principles of Islam as represented by the 
Sufis. The dynamics of Sufi Islam was resonated in the teachings of Kabir 
and Nanak as they criticized idolatry, and meaningless rituals and laid 
emphasis on monotheism and egalitarianism. In the case of Sikhism, 
important sections of the Guru Granth Sahebare borrowed from Sufi poetry.” 


The proximity of the Sufis to non-Muslim traditions helped the former 
to play an important role in conversion and Islamization, even if many of 
them may not be working with a concrete agenda of this sort. Yet the presence 
of charismatic Sufis was the principal factor in the conversion of large sections 
of south asian population to Islam. Sufi institutions, khangahs (Sufi dwelling) 
and dargahs, emerged as centres where Muslims and non-Muslims assembled 
for worship and sought blessings and benediction. The process of conversion 
commenced with devotion towards a particular Sufi, leading to the emergence 
of syncretic sects, symbolizing only half conversion. Eventually, there emerged 
communities of Muslims who professed Islam formally, but continued with 
their practice of local customs and traditions, which invited the criticism of 
puritanical, reformist Islam. Reformist movements gathered momentum from 
18%-19* century's onwards.” 
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The Role-playing Mazbhandari Philosophy 
for Building up a World of Peace 
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Introduction 


Today the whole world is confronted with multi-dimensional problems like 
terrorism, atrocities, genocide, hijacking, dacoity, injustice, honour killings, 
exploitation, deprivation etc. The gap between rich and poor spreads from 
earth to sky. There are dazzling flash lights on the roof-top of the sky-scrapers 
on the one hand while there are ravaged slums by the side of the foot path 
on the other. The day-labourers who work from dawn to dusk are downtrodden. 
by the yoke of exploitation by the ruling class/bourgeoisie in the name of so- 
called rule or administration. On the other hand, some of the privileged few 
are becoming the owners of huge wealth by using the destitute people as 
their weapons to realize their selfish ends. The people of the world now 
want peace, stability, just and equitable distribution of income and wealth, 
justice, rule of law, freedom from want and exploitation-free egalitarian 
society. Today people look for a world where there are development, welfare, 
love, humanity, peace, equality, fraternity, brotherhood, benevolence, 
altruism, beauty and blessings. Therefore, people of the world are now being 
attracted towards the ideals and norms of Islam. They now feel and are 
convinced that only an easily practicable and pragmatic model based on 
Islam can provide them desired solution of the problems and crises in the 
contemporary world. Needless to say, the Maizbhandari philosophy may be 
regarded as a model of this type. 


What is Maizbhandatri Philosophy? 
Maizbhandari philosophy is a religious revolution, an ideal spiritual 


conscience, the best means for attaining success both in the world here and 
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the world hereafter, a rare opportunity for obtaining nearness to God, a 
safeguard for world and life, a pigeon for permanent peace, an all- 
comprehensive movement, the Magna Carta for lives of both worlds, an 
endless spring for divine drink (saraban tahura), a dead enemy of idolatry, 
atheism and religious dogmatism, and a great humanitarian model of 
religious equality free from communalism. 


The Maizbhandari philosophy is an endless mind of belayety (divine) 
power obtained as an end-result of nabuat (Prophethood). This philosophy 
is a rare integrated model of Shari'ah Tariqah, Hakikah and Marefzh. The 
carrier of the flag of all-virtuous Ahmadi belayeti power (which stands as a 
symbol of Prophet Muhammad (SAW), the world leader, the holder of Tarigah 
and the explorer of the door of union with God), the great perfect saint, the 
generous age-reformer, Kutub-e-Rabbani, Mahbub-e-Yeazdani, Gausul Azam 
Hazrat Moulana Shah Sufi Syed Ahmad Ullah Maizbhandari(K) (1826AD- 
1906AD) has introduced this ever-dynamic and revolutionary philosophy by 
integrating it with Qaderia tarigah with a view to obtaining human 
emancipation in both the world here and the world hereafter. There is 
inseparable relation of this philosophy with Sufism and Qaderia tarigah. 
There are two aspects of Maizbhandari philosophy: (a) Usul-e-Saba (seven 
methods of moral control and self-purification) and (b) 7elawat-e-Ujud (seven 
types of zikr (remembrance of God) following Qaderia tariqah. The seven 
methods of moral control and self-purification and seven types of zikrs are a 
sort of training programme to get rid of human ego and greed and to achieve 
nearness to the God through divine love. These methods of Maizbhandari 
philosophy are combinedly known as Maizbhandari tariqgah. The rules of 
Maizbhandari tariqah are derived from the basic principles of the Holy Qur’an 
and Al-Hadith. As the explorer of the true nature of Maizbhandari philosophy 
Asi-e-Gausul Azam (trustee of Gausul Azam) Hazrat Shah Sufi Syed Delaor 
Hossain Maizbhandari (R) said, “The ocean-like Maizbhandari philosophy 
has originated from the influence and admixture of Shari'ah, Tariqah, 
Hakikah and Marefah.” As a continuation of the process of Sufism in Islam, 
this Maizbhandari tariqah has already got recognition as the most modern 
and latest tariqah originated from the soil of Bangladesh. This philosophy 
has already been able to draw inquisitive attention of the Sufi researchers 
of Europe and America besides Asian countries. The followers of 
Maizbhandari tariqah have now occupied a prestigious position all over the 
world. 


Founder of Maizbhandari Tariqah 
The founder of Maizbhandari tariqah, Hazret Gausul Azam Moulana Shah 
Sufi Syed Ahmad Ullah Maizbhandari (K) was born in 1826 AD (Magh 1, 
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1244 Bangla) in Maizbhandar Sharif. His father’s name is Syed Mati Ullah 
and his mother’s name is Syeda Khairun Nesa. After completing primary 
education in 1260 Hijri he got himself admitted to Kolkata Aliya Madrasha 
and began to continue his studies there. In 1268 Hijri he completed his studies 
and got highest degree of Madrasha with distinction having command over 
the Holy Qur’an, Al-Hadith, Tafsir and Fiqh. He was appointed as Kazi in 
Jessore in the following year. He resigned from the post of Kazi in 1270 Hijri 
and joined as Head Mudares in Munshi Bu’Ali Madrasha, Sealdah, Kolkata. 
During this period he took ‘Baiat from Syed Abu Shahama Mohammad 
Saleh Al-Kaderi Lahori (R), the close relation and caliph of Piran-e-Pir 
Dastagir Mahabub-e-Sobhani Gausul Azam Mohiuddin Sheikh Syed Abdul 
Quader Jilani (K) and began spiritual meditation. He also came in contact 
with Shah Sufi Syed Delwar Ali Pakbaj Mohajer-e-Madni (K) at the advice 
of his Pir-e-Tariqah Hazrat Abu Shahama Mohammad Saleh Kaderi Lahori 
(K) and attained the Ettehadi Kutubiat Faiz (blessing). He stayed with these 
great saints for about five years in Kolkata and attained the blessings (faiz) 
of different kinds. In 1257 Hijri he returned to his own village Maizbhandar 
and passed some times in conducting religious teaching (Hedayet) in public 
Mahfil and Majlish. In subsequent years he engaged himself in deep 
meditation to God in his own residence. Gradually the light of his divine 
power spread over the entire eastern zone af Indo-Pak subcontinent. He 
became to be known as ‘Maizbhandari Moulana and the name spread 
throughout the region like waves. As a result, the remote village Maizbhandar 
has turned into Maizbhandar Sharif, the birth place of Maizbhandari tariqa, 
an ocean of spiritual blessings and a famous centre of spiritualism in the 
Indo-Pak subcontinent within a few years. 


Historical Background of Maizbhandari Philosophy 


The age of prophethood came to an end with the departure of Rahmatullil 
Alamin, Shafiel Mujnebin, Rahatil Ashekin, Syedil Mursalin, Mezbahil 
Mukarrabin, Anisil Garibin Global Prophet Hazrat Muhammad Mustafa 
Ahmad Mujtaba (SAW) from this mundane world. After the age of 
prophethood, difference of opinions with regard to the reliability of religion 
arose due to different evolutionary changes in the domain of religion or in 
religious matters. As a result, the Muslim world became confronted with 
different obstacles and misconceptions. In this critical juncture, Almighty 
Allah (SWT) sent Hazrat Piran-e-Pir Dastagir Gauslul Azam Sheikh Syed 
Abdul Quader Jilani (K) with the title Muhiuddin’ (reviver of religion) and 
the highest divine power (belayet-e-ujma) in this world making him first 
Gausul Azam and Kutubul Aktab with the responsibility of religious reformer 
required for the age. 
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This period began after five hundred years till the end of prophethood 
and the period is known as the first circle (dawra) of the age of religious 
differences. At the same time Sultanul Hind Hazrat Garib-e-Newaz Khawaja 
Mainuddin Chisti Sanjari (R) got blessings (faz) through the mediation of 
Piran-e-Pir Hazratr Gausul Azam Sheikh Syed Abdul Quader Jileni (K) and 
emerged as age-reformer in Indian subcontinent with the status of Kutubil 
Aktab Bil Asalat and Bil Berasat Gausiat. Not only that. Many other saints 
also played auxiliary role in the reformation of the age being blessed and 
guided by Hazrat Bara Pir Dastagir (K). All these saints laid special emphasis 
upon the preservation of strict shari’ah rules of Islam and conducted religious 
teachings (Aedayed according to shari’ah law. This age of reform conducted 
under the leadership of Hazrat Bara Pir (K) is known as the age of chained 
or restricted divine love belayet-e-mukalyeda-e-Muhammadi. 


About six hundred years after the end of the age of chained divine love, 
again different types of contradictory opinions (akhtelaf with regard to 
religion in the Islamic world arose with the passage of time due to the end of 
Muslim rule. The whole world faced moral crises of grave consequences being 
beset with the evils of adolatry, atheism and religious dogmatism. The whole 
human society reached the verge of total collapse being engaged in different 
activities of moral degradation like conflict of power, ruinous civil war, 
autocracy, excessive worldly greed and lust for wealth, communal riots, 
murder and genocide, hijacking, terrorism, looting, deprivation, injustice, 
and exploitation and what not. In this critical juncture of religion, age and 
nations Hazrat Gausul Azam Moulana Shah Sufi Syed Ahmad Ullah 
Maizbhandari (K) came to this world by the order of Allah (SWT) to save the 
human society from drowning in the ocean of sins, to show them the right 
path towards God, to rescue them from all sorts of injustice, oppression, 
exploitation and corruption, to bring them from darkness to light, to protect 
them from total collapse and all-comprehensive moral degradation, to guide 
them towards the path of emancipation, happiness and development and to 
re-establish the true nature of religion. He introduced the age of unchained 
or free divine love (belayet-e-mukaiyeda-e-Ahmad) by integrating shari’ah 
laws and rules with the concept of religious equality (tauhid-e-adyan) which 
exerts effective influence upon morality or moral development of mankind 
so as to serve the needs of the ages and to cope with prevailing circumstances 
or situations of the age in the contemporary world. This age of unchained 
divine love is the best natural action-based age of the evolutionary and 
dynamic social life and the religious world. This concept of unchained divine 
love is a great spiritual power which is able to establish world peace by 
helping the possessor of this power to attain nearness to God (union with 
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God) through the mixture of divine incentive (jajab and saluk). It is a freely 
mobile and all-comprehensive divine power with special effectiveness which 
is open for all people of the world irrespective of caste, creed, sex and religion 
for all time to come. Needless to say, the Maizbhandari philosophy is the 
end-result of the concept of this unchained divine love. 


Seven Methods of Moral Control and Self-Purification 


The prophets and saints adopt different techniques or methods of their own 
to guide people to the right path depending upon the circumstances and 
needs of time. The seven methods of moral control and self-purification widely 
known as ‘usul-e-sal’a’ are derived from the holy saying and different 
miraculous activities of Hazrat Moulana Shah Sufi Syed Ahmad Ullah 
Maizbhandari (K) and these methods may be described as pure, simple and 
flawless techniques for mankind to attain success both in the worldhere and 
the world hereafter. These methods may be regarded as the unique example 
of his highest spiritual power of protecting mankind from all evil motives 
and pursuits. These methods may be regarded as the life-giver to moral 
religion leading to the total emancipation of mankind both in aim and actions. 
The seven methods consist of three methods of destruction of human instincts 
and four methods of death of human desires or aptitudes. Below is an attempt 
to describe these methods in brief. 


Three Types of Destruction of Human Instincts (Fana-e-Salasa) 


A. To become self-reliant (fana anil khalq): According to this method, nobody 
should expect any benefit from anybody or nobody should keep in mind 
any desire for such benefit. In fact, to ask for benefit from someone or to 
expect for benefit from someone is a very condemnable act like begging. 
Dependence on others makes a man handicapped and parasite in the 
society. It creates hindrances to the growth of natural power of mankind 
bestowed upon them by Almighty Allah (SWT). To avoid dependence on 
others helps a person become self-reliant. There is no substitute for 
self-reliance for the development of human life both at the individual 
and national levels. 


B. To give up useless things (fana anil hawa): According to this methods, a 
person is required to abstain from all those activities and conversation 
which are not at all useful for him. If a person gives up useless activities, 
his way of living becomes simple and free from problems. The Holy 
Qur’an says, “Whoever gives up useless things, he will surely go to 
heaven.” Food, clothes, education, health and residence are the basic 
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demands of human beings. The excessive greed to acquire things more 
than these is creating suicidal conflict. One of the main goals of the 
principle of Gausiat based on Maizbhandari philosophy is to establish 
an egalitarian society free from exploitation by giving up all useless 
things apart from basic needs. 


To give priority to the will of God (Fana Anil Erada): According to this 
method, one must give top-most priority to the will power of God and he 
must annihilate his self-existence and self-desire in front of God’s 
existence and will power. This nature in Sufism is known as satisfaction 
(taslim or raja). To get at a loss during misfortunes or sufferings or to 
abstain from work being disappointed is the sign of a coward. Frustration 
makes a man handicapped and leads a man to suicide, the most 
condemned activity of human being. It does not lead to any solution of 
the problems. Therefore, the sign of a real faithful Muslim is to hold 
patience by giving importance to the will power of God and obeying the 
same in all circumstancs. The Holy Qur’an says, “Certainly Allah (SWT) 
is with those who hold patience” 


Four Kinds of Death of Aptitude (Mout-e-Arba) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


White Death (mout-e-abyeaz): This kind of death refers to practise 
fasting and self-control to keep the individual free from the harmful 
effects of longings created ın oneself. As a result of this practice, light 
or brightness appears in human mind. 


Black Death (mout-e-aswad): This kind of death refers to the 
achievement of quality of not becoming angry at the criticism of the 
critics, hostility of the enemies and hatred of the evil doer and of 
finding out the reasons for such criticism, hatred or hostility within 
oneself and trying to rectify himself in the light of such criticism of 
the critics. If an individual finds out the reasons for criticism within 
oneself, he gets an opportunity to rectify his error and mistakes and 
he can beg apology to God being repentent. If he finds himself innocent 
after self-analysis, he expresses gratitude to Allah (SWT) and gets 
indomitable courage and great power in himself to do good things. If 
someone holds patience in baseless criticism, the critics become weak 
and sometimes hostility comes to an end. Therefore, to take recourse 
to self-analysis and to hold patience in case of criticism by the critics 
may be termed as ‘black death’. 


Red Death (mout-e-ahman): If one gets rid from greed and lust. he 
attains ‘red-death’. The greed and lust lead a man to the path of sin, 
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rape, violence, killing etc. occur due to greed. If one can check sexual 
desire and greed, he can attain ‘red-death’ and may belong to the 
class of saints. 


The Green Death (mout-e-akhjan: It refers to way of living free from 
luxury, pomp and grandeur. When a person becomes accustomed to 
such kind of living, he then gets rid of all sorts of greed and lust and 
his heart becomes filled up with love of God. If someone gives up all 
extravagant habits except expenditure for basic needs, it brings 
welfare to himself and to the society. This habit belongs to belayet-e- 
khijri (divine love of Hazrat Khijir (A)). The desire for luxurious living 
creates bad aptitudes like excessive thinking, excessive labour, 
extravagance, oppression, undesired competition, conflict, dispute ete. 
in human being which lead him to wrong path, affects family and 
social peace and push a nation towards uncertainly. If an individual 
becomes accustomed to a way of living free from luxury, he attains 
the virtue of patience, justice, self-contentment, God-fearing (takwa) 
and reliance upon God (tawakku/ Allah) which makes his life peaceful. 
Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K) did not waste time in useless 
talks and activities. He totally disliked wearing of silken dress by 
male person as well as wearing of ornaments and making hole in the 
nose and ear of the female folk for the purpose. He used to become 
highly dissatisfied at the use and consumption of things not at all 
necessary for mankind. He used to call this world as ‘Darul Hajar’ 
(the mine of sorrows and sufferings).Needless to say, peaceful living 
and luxury-less civilization are helpful for proceeding towards the 
path of God. 


Main Objectives of Maizbhandari Philosophy 


The goals or objectives of Maizbhandari philosophy are multi-dimensional 
and all comprehensive. We can not limit them in numbers. Because the main 
aim of the Maizbhandari philosophy is to practise for purification of the 
body, mind, soul and all other physical organs of an individual. Despite the 
fact, we are describing the main goals or objectives of Maizbhandari 
philosophy in the following so as to provide a rough idea about the same: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


To attain nearness to God through the achievement of perfection by 
giving up sheer selfishness of the worldly life: 

To establish the ideals of universal religious equality through the 
solution of religious conflict and dispute in the world. 


To motivate the people to lead a life in the path of truth and justice. 
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(d) To develop the growth of human virtues; 


(e) To ensure material and spiritual welfare both in the worldhere and 
the world hereafter; 


(f) To conquer God through love; 


(g) To establish personal and social peace by controlling all sorts of moral 
degradation and crimes. 


Remarkable Characteristics of Maizbhandari Philosophy 


The salient features of the Maizbhandari philosophy reflected in the lifestyle 
of Hazrat Gausul Azam Moulana Shah Sufi Syed Ahmad Ullah Maizbhandari 
(K) and aimed at the achievement of human emancipation and nearness to 
God may be stated in the following way : 


Total Commitment to the Unity of Allah (SWT) 


The theory of the unchained divine love is one of the rare contributions of 
Hazrat Gausul Azam Moulana Shah Sufi Syed Ahmad Ullah Maizbhandari 
(K) for global humanity. The main feature of the prophethood of the global 
Prophet Hazrat Muhammed Mustafa (SAW) is to express the unity or oneness 
of God. The main purpose of the creations is to unite with the oneness of 
Allah (SWT). Prophet Muhammad (SAW) discovered the path of union with 
Almighty Allah by dint of his Ahmadi Belayeti power (power of divine love) 
and showed the ways and means to attain such path. 


The path to unite with the oneness of Allah (SWT) is the path of 
unchained divine love. The theory of unchained divine love is the backbone 
and the inherent objective of the Holy Qur’an and Sunnah. The Kalema-e- 
Taiyaba and the Ahmadi Belayetinvolve mystery of God which are universal 
and everlasting. The previous saints before the advent of Hazrat Gausul 
Azam Maizbhandari (K) though were partially able to explore this mystery 
of God amid religious restrictions, they were, however, not able to explore 
the door of unchained divine love comprehensively avoiding religious dispute 
irrespective of caste, creed and religion. Hazrat Gausul Azam Moulana Shah 
Sufi Syed Ahmed Ullah Maizbhandari (K) was the first to open the door of 
unchained divine love which attaches utmost importance to ada/-e-mutlak 
(judicial equality) and Tawhid-e-Adyan (religious equality) for all people of 
the world irrespective of caste, creed and religion and hence he may termed 
as the finisher of religious compulsions. This path of divine love is the easiest 
way to reach God and to unite people on the basis of tawhid. This method is 
age-befitting and universal and it refers to the nature of ahmad? belayeti 
power which attaches utmost importance to inner faith, regards and 
recognition. ` 
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Spiritualism 


To mix up with the oneness of God, the power of inspiration (jajba) is 
necessary. The ‘Jajba is the most valuble assets for attaining the power of 
belayet (divine love). To acquire this rare asset and power long sufferings 
(riajat) and deep meditation are necessary. In sufi language this is known as 
‘nisbat-e-sakind (Permanent relations with God). Due to the lack of this 
permanent God-relation, the people addicted to mundane aptitudes forget 
the supremacy of their Creator. To establish relations with God, the honest 
knowledge and incentive-power (jajba) are necessary. Due to the lack of the 
honest knowledge and incentive, faith, devotion and fear towards God are 
not created and man becomes alienated from true Islam. Due to the lack of 
incentive for love and honest knowledge, the people lose power of judgment 
and become extravagant, oppressive and proud leading them to the path of 
ruination. In order to protect the people irrespective of race, sex, religion 
and colour from the path of ruination Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari 
(K) used to distribute love-incentive (Hal and Jajba) to them freey with a 
view to establishing permanent and close relations with God through the 
achievement of Belayeti power (power of divine love). Nobody was deprived 
of his (Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K)) spiritual incentive or blessing 
(faiz). Some people would achieve ettehadi faiz (educative blessing) and their 
kasf or eye of divine knowledge would become open and they could attain 
the knowledge of secret mystery of God and express the same. As a result, a 
good number of people developed themselves into saints by the influence of 
Belayeti power of Hazrat Gausul Azam Moulana Shah Sufi Syed Ahmad 
Ullah Maizbhandari (K). 


Total Surrender to Allah (SWT) 


To show obedience to the Creator, to make absclute surrender to the Creator 
and to achieve nearness to God are the main goals of Maizbhandari 
philosophy. To attain nearness to God we should lead a life in the ways as 
dictated by Allah (SWT), give up all extravagant habits avoiding illusion for 
the worldly life, become devoted to the prayer (Salah) of God. In fact, the 
union of the creations with the Creator is the main objective of the Creations. 
This objective can be achieved through the worship of God, because the 
worship of God is the connecting bridge between the creations and the 
Creator. Worship of God arouses love for God in the mind of the worshipper 
and makes him prepared to totally surrender to God. The followers of 
Maizbhandari philosophy do not consider their pir (spiritual guide) as isolated 
from God and Prophet (SAW), rather consider him a’ fana fir Rasul, Fana 
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fillah and Baka Billah (merged with Prophet (SAW) and Allah (SWT)). As 
meaning is hidden in word, similar is the case with Kamil Pir (Perfect saint). 
A perfect saint is mingled with the entity of Allah (SWT) and Rasul (SAW). 


Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K) sowed the seed of Maizbhandari 
philosophy following the mysterious knowledge of Khawaja Khijir (A), the 
royal bounties of Hazrat Solaiman (A), the world of love of Hazrat Jesus 
Christ (A), the age-befitting movement of the name of Ahmad, the belayeti ( 
divine relations) status of Hazrat Muhmmad (SAW), many untold words of 
Hazrat Abu Huraira (RA) (the famous companion of the Prophet (SAW)), the 
Tawhidi cry of the great revolutionary Sufi Hazrat Mansur Hallaj (R) out of 
divine love and the revolutionary language of Shahid Sharmad (R). The 
nearness to God can be achieved only through love. The lover (ashek) must 
burn the candle of love in the heart of the beloved (mashu&). Almighty Allah 
says,”I was mysterious. I expressed myself in love.” (Hadith-e-Quds). 


Adherence to the Principles of Shari’ah 


One of the important characteristics of Maizbhandari philosophy is to observe 
the rituals and conventions of shari’ah (e.g., Kalema, Salah, Fasting, Hajj, 
Zakah etc,) as stated in the Holy Qur’an. Al-Hadith and Sunnah. 
Maizbhandari philosophy is not something separate from Islam; rather it is 
the essence of Islam. In this connection, it should be mentioned here that 
Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K) used to offer five times’ prayer, 
voluntary prayer, to observe fasting (both compulsory and voluntary fasting), 
to read out the Holy Qur’an regularly and to engage himself in deep 
meditation to God. He asked his followers and devotees to offer ‘tahajjud 
prayer, salah of ‘salatut tasbih , to keep fasting of ‘aatyam-e-bi/, to pay Zakah 
and to perform Hajj if one is solvent to do so. In fact, ‘Salah’ and ‘Zikir’ 
shows the source of light to human being. These two kinds of ‘ebadal’ 
(worship) remove darkness of heart, protect a man from greed and illusion, 
reduce dependence on others and increase reliance on Allah (SWT), bring 
self-contentment and create the attitude of surrendering everything to the 
will of God. As a result, no problem appears to be problem at all. Allah (SWT) 
says, ‘Oh, the faithful! You keep Allah (SWT) in your remembrance more 
and more and narrate His holiness both in the morning and evening. He and 
His angels bestow blessing upon you so that He brings you out towards the 
light and He is favour-giver for the faithful.” (Sura Ahjab, Ayat 41, 42 and 
43). Almighty Allah (SWT) also says, “Therefore, You remember only me, I 
also keep you in remembrance and you become grateful to me and do not be 
atheist.” (Sura Bakara, Ayat: 152). LGU 
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Judicial Equality (Adal-E-Mutlak) 


Judicial equality 1s one of the important aspect of Maizbhandari philosophy. 
In Maizbhandari philosophy there is no difference or discrimination between 
high and low, honourable and non-honourable (Ashraf and Atraf), rich and 
poor. According to Maizbhandari philosophy all people irrespective of caste, 
creed, sex and religion deserve justice and fairness. All people irrespective 
of caste, creed, sex and religion can become the followers and devotees of 
Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K) and his successors. The caliphs 
(khalifah) of Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K) belong to different 
classes of people and this fact indicates that all people irrespective of caste, 
creed, sex and religion are entitled to drink the water of divine love supplied 
by Hazrat Gauaul Azam Maizbhandari (K). . 


Social Welfare-Oriented Activities 


To participate in the social welfare-oriented activities is the obligatory duty 
of a real faithful Muslim. This is an special aspect of Maizbhandari Philosophy 
and Maizbhandari Darbar Sharif. Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K) 
laid special emphasis upon social welfare-oriented activities. Following this 
principle of Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K). Asi-e-Gausul Azam 
(trustee of Gausul Azam) Hazrat Moulana Shah Sufi Syed Delawor Hussain 
Maizbhandari (R) (the analyst of the true nature of Maizbhandari Philisophy) 
engaged himself throughout his life in social welfare activities and 
established schools, madrashas, libraries, research cell, passenger-shed, co- 
operative society and many other social welfare organizations. Side by side 
with spiritual development Asi-e-Gausul Azam was also able to establish 
himself as a social worker and reformer of high status. To continue the process 
of social welfare activities for years to come Hazrat Delawor Hussain 
Maizbhandari (R) established an organization Known as ‘Anzuman-e- 
Muttabeyn-e-Gaus-e- Maizbhandari which has been playing very important 
role in promoting social and human welfare activities. 


Knowledge and Education 


These two are the important aspects of Maizbhandari philosophy. Prophet 
Muhammad (SWA) said, “To remember the information related to science 
and knowledge for one hour is more beneficial than the funeral prayer and 
congregation of one thousand martyrs; it is more beneficial than standing in 
prayer for one thousand nights.” Prophet Muahammad (SAW) also said, 
“Aquire Knowledge. Knowledge will enable you to distinguish good from 
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bad. Knowledge will give you divine pleasure. Knowledge is your friend in 
desert, it is a companion in your solitude and it is a reliable friend in 
misfortune. Knowledge is a consolation in sorrow; it is a guide in happiness, 
ornaments in crowd and protective measure against enemy. So, search for 
knowledge from cradle to the grave, because who searches for knowledge, 
his past sin is forgiven.” The first revelation from Almighty Allah (SWT) 
through Jibrael (A) to Propher Muhammad (SAW) is: ‘Read’ (i.e. acquire 
Knowledge). This fact clearly shows that to acquire knowledge is essential 
for mankind. To acquire knowledge is necessary for the formation of a sociaty 
free from discrimination and injustice, for the establishment of an ideal and 
welfare state, for giving up of evil and unsocial activities, for reformation of 
human character, for determination of relations between the Creator and 
the creations, for making people conscious about their duties and 
responsibilities, for emancipation both in the world here and hereafter and 
for rooting out corruption, violence and terrorism from the society. In other 
works, knowledge and education are necessary for the total development of 
human being and human society. Viewed in this perspective, Maizbhandari 
philosophy laid utmost importance upon knowledge and education. It should 
be mentioned here that Asi-e-Gausul Azam (trustee of Gausul Azam) Hazrat 
Delawor Hossain Maizbhandari (R) has written books like ‘Belayet-e- 
Mutlaka (The Unchained divine relations), ‘Biswa Manabatai Beleyeter 
Sharuf’ (The nature of Belayet in global humanity), ‘Renaissance Juger Ekti 
Dik (One aspect of the age of renaissance) etc. with a view to educating the 
people about the true nature of Maizbhandari philosophy and its application 
in human welfare. 


Political Neutrality 


Maizbhandari philosophy is free from any sort of political bias. The activities 
of Maizbhandar Darbar Sharif are not guided by group of political ideology. 
People irrespective of any polictical party or ideology are welcome to become 
the devotees of Maizbhandar Darbar Sharif and to prepare himself eligible 
for taking bath in the ocean of divine love. 


Divine Melody and Dance (Sema) 


In Maizbhandari philosophy there is a provision for zikir (Remembrance of 
God) through dancing with the divine melodies of spiritual songs in deep 
meditation to God. However, it is not at all obligatory that one should perform 
zikir through dancing with the rhythm of songs backed by musical 
instruments. This is not an essential element of Maizbhandari philosophy. 
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In fact, the saints or friends of Allah (SWT) adopt different techniques to 
call people to the path of God. Sema (Zikir through dancing with the divine 
melody of spiritual songs) is one of such techniques introduced by Hazrat 
Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K) to attract the people of the surrounding 
area to the path of God since the people of this area are very fond of music. 
However, he allowed this kind of zikir (i.e. dancing with music) ‘subject to 
certain conditions. As a result of the use of spiritual songs in zikir, the people 
of this area got added attraction for becoming devoted to the path of God 
and this spiritual songs (popularly known as Maizbhandari songs) replaced 
the vulgar and sexual songs and made the domain of rural songs free from 
all sorts of vulgarity and stupidity. The famous singers like Ustad Alauddin 
Khan, Aftab Uddin Khan, Raihan, Monomohan, Bijoy Dey, Eshan, Roy 
Bhuban, Moulana Abdul Hadi (R), Moulana Bazlul Karim Mondakini (R), 
Molana Mosaheb Uddin (R), Monlana Aminul Hoque Harbangiri (R), Poet 
Abdul Hakim, Poet Ramesh Shil and many others wrote many Maizbhandari 
songs being influenced by the spiritual power and divine love injected by 
Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K) into their heart. This technique of 
diverting people from mundane aptitude to divine love through the 
replacement of vulgar music by the serene spiritual songs has been proved 
extremely useful to arouse spiritual inspirituation in the heart (Kalb) of 
mankind and thereby to attract them to the path of God. This kind of zikir 
through music has been allowed by Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K) 
to convert the hard type of human heart into the soft one mingled with the 
love of God. However, it does not mean that one is allowed to use this 
Maizbhandari songs for selfish and commercial purposes in roads and streets, 
hats and markets; it can only be used to arouse spiritual inspiration in deep 
meditation to God as a way of zikir (remembrance for God) only in sacred 
conditions and with holy ablution subject to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions stated by Asi-e-Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (R). 


Progressiveness 


Maizbhandari philosophy is a progressive and age-befitting philosophy. This 
philosophy is free from prejudices, orthodoxy and conservatism. Those people 
who are deprived from the real touch and contact of a perfect (kami) saint 
take recourse to different irrelevant talks and activities due to their ignorance 
regarding belayet (spiritualism). Any activities or talks not consistent with 
the principles of Shari’ah are against the true spirit of Maizbhandari 
philosophy. Almighty Allah (SWT) says, “Besides many holy people, there 
are some people who do not offer prayer (open or secret) or give it up and 
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they soon fall into the lower level of hell being addicted to lust and greed. 

-The real nature of the society becomes gradually perverted due to the 
excessive number of prejudiced people in the society. Prejudice makes a man 
handicapped morally and leads him to the path of sin. In Maizbhandari 
philosophy there is no place for anything inconsistent with the principles of 
Shariah and Sunnah of Prophet (SAW) as well as Islamic rationality. 
Maizbhandari philosophy feels that as the soundness of different organs of 
human body is necessary for the physical soundness of a human being, 
similarly, for mental soundness the soundness of thoughts, reasoning and 
perspective are also necessary and valuable. Maizbhandari philosophy does 
not support the commercial practice of so-called pir (fake pir) and murid 
system.This philosophy is the remover of prejudices, explorer of great truth 
and the shower of real path. 


We see the existence of four kinds of dimensions in Maizbhandari 
philosophy. These are: (a) moral dimension, (b) economic dimension, (c) social 
dimension and (d) political dimension. To remain in the right path and to 
live in peace, tolerance, all men are equal, self-control, mutual help and 
universality are the elements of moral dimension. The important elements 
of economic dimension are productivity, equitable distribution of income, 
legal use of assets, balanced use of wealth and resources. The elements like 
social equality, religious and social freedom, social responsibility, mutual 
responsibility, mutual care and respect belong to the social dimension while 
the perfect confidence in the absolute sovereignty of God, rule of law, political 
duty and responsibility and judicial equality are the element of political 
dimension. A true believer in Maizbhandari philosophy can not take recourse 
to corruption, autocracy, deprivation of human being from his legitimate 
rights and administration of the country in an unIslamic way. In fine, the 
source of progressiveness is Maizbhandari philosophy. 


Global Humanity and Religious Equality 


One of the most important characteristics of Maizbhandari philosophy is 
global humanity which is respectful to universality and religious equality. 
According to Maizbhandari philosophy, no people can be deprived of his due 
right to wealth, property as well as justice due to his religious belief. 
Everybody irrespective of caste, creed, sex and religion will get equal 
treatments at all levels — economic, social, political and moral. The concepts, 
thoughts and application of Maizbhandari philosophy are meant for global 
humanity, not for a particular race or region. Maizbhandari philosophy 
believes in welfare and unity of all people of the globe. The main reason for 
the prevailing crisis and tyranny in the Muslim world is the lack of unity. 
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Even though equality, fraternity and the brotherhood are the fundamental 
ideas of Islam, they are totally absent in the Muslim people. Needless to say, 
only the brotherly co-operation, cordial relations and unity among the Muslim 
Ummah can bring everlasting peace and development in the present-day 
world. 


Motto of the Maizbhandari Philosophy 


From the above brief discussion about the definition, background, aims, 
characteristics, methods and the practical application of the Maizbhandari 
philosophy, it is quite evident that in the present day world, Maizbhandari 
philosophy can work as a safeguard for the society which is on the verge of 
collapse. Since the basic concept of Maizbhandari philosophy is temporary 
existence of human being in this world, avoidance of greed, avoidance of 
conflict and dispute, loyalty to the spiritual guide (pir), priority of moral 
religion over religious rituals and supreme allegiance to Tawhid (oneness of 
Allah), it can ensure social welfare, bring solvency in social welfare, bring 
solvency in social life, establish social unity, ensure growth of humane and 
moral values, render welfare for both world here and world hereafter and 
ensure economic development at the individual, social, national and 
international levels. Hence the role of Maizbhandari philosophy in this crisis- 
ridden world is of utmost importance. If Maizbhandari philosophy is properly 
exercised at all levels of human life, the society can get rid of idolatry, atheism 
and religious dogmatism and the unity will be established among the people 
irrespective of caste, creed, race, sex and religion. 


The seven methods of emancipation in Maizbhandari philosophy are 
the Qur’anic teaching (Hedayet) methods which may be termed as simple, 
defect free and normal policies of human life. These methods bring solvency 
in human life. The exercise of Maizbhandari philosophy reduces the burden 
of social life, makes the livelihood simple and easy, and makes the life in 
both the worlds happy and enjoyable. This philosophy is not against the 
observance of religious rituals; rather it is aim-oriented, practical and a 
torch-bearer for the solution of the global problem. This Philosophy aims at 
human development of all kinds both in theory and action. 


As the moment of blooming of a fragrant flower is a matter of great 
pleasure for a natural scientist; similarly, the saints (Jnsan-e-kamil (i.e. 
the fragrant flower of human garden) are also the object of great pleasure 
and welfare for the lovers, devotees of saints. Hence the great saint Hazrat 
Gausal Azam Maizbhandari (K) is loved by all people irrespective of caste, 
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creed, race, sex and religion. He taught us about humanity, human relations 
based on judicial equality and the importance, greatness and 
comprehensiveness of Maizbhandari philosophy. The birth place of 
Maizbhandari philosophy is Maizbhandar Darbar Sharif. Maizbhandar 
Darbar Sharif may be compared with an ocean. As the ocean takes everything 
good or bad within its fold with love and care, washes them and makes them 
clean and sacred, in the same way Maizbhandar Darbar Sharif also invites 
all people good or bad to come to it and to drink the water of divine love. It 
makes the people clear and clean and their heart becomes sacred filled up 
with divine love. Religion has come for mankind; mankind has not come for 
religion. Religion is the carrier of humanity. That is why human being and 
humanity occupy principal place in Maizbhandari philosophy. 


In the present-day world people are conniving at humanity, unnecessary 
dispute is going on regarding religious doctrines and principles, and religion 
is being used as weapon for realizing selfish ends and motives. In this crisis 
of grave concern Maizbhandari philosophy can provide a safe shelter to 
human being. For the application of this philosophy in the day-to-day life of 
an individual, tremendous sacrifice is required. By virtue of its importance, 
greatness and comprehensiveness Maizbhandari philosophy has occupied 
an important place in the hearts of mankind both at home and abroad Prophet 
Muhammed (SAW) has discovered the path of union with the oneness of 
God by virtue of his Ahmadi Belayeti power. In fact, the main door of mystery 
of ‘La Haha Mlallahu Muhammadur Rasulullah is the union with the oneness 
of God (7kwhid). The exploration of this door of mystery can only be made by 
Ahmadi Belayeti power. Before the advent of Hazrat Gauaul Azam 
Maizbhandari (K) this door of mystery could not be opened for all people 
irrespective of caste, creed, sex and religion due to the fact that the previous 
saints were surrounded by the chain of religious restrictions. Hazrat Gausul 
Azam Maizbhandari (K) for the first time was able to open this door of divine 
love for all people of all times and place. That is why he is called the leader 
of belayet-e-mutlaka (the unchained divine relations) and the khatemul 
belayet (the finisher or ender of Belayet). He introduced an age-befitting 
method to enable the people irrespective of caste, creed, sex and religion to 
reach Tawhid (oneness of God) in the simplest possible way and without 
restrictions of any kind. This rare contribution of Hazrat Gausul Azam 
Maizbhandari (K) will remain in tact and everlasting for times to come. 


Maizbhandari philosophy believes in religious harmony and not in 
religious conflict. There is no place of communalism in Maizbhandari 
philosophy. Maizbhandari philosophy is a universal system irrespective of 
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caste, creed, sex, and religion. People of all classes and categories have equal 
access and opportunities in Maizbhandar Darbar Sharif and all are entitled 
to receive spiritual blessings from this grand Darbar. The fact will be more 
evident if we look at the mass congregation of Maizbhandar Darbar Sharif 
during the celebration of Urs (birth and death anniversary of Hazrat Gausul 
Azam Maizbhandari (K) and other saints of Maizbhandar Darbar Sharif) 
festival. The Muslims, the Hindus, the Buddhist, the Christians and people 
belonging to any other religions are remembering God (Zikir) according to 
their own religious rules and regulations with utmost devotion and divine 
love. Nobody is a hindrance to the meditation of others. Such an example of 
religious harmony is rare in the world. In fact, observance of religious rituals 
is not enough. The things that matter much are to abstain from all sins and 
vices, to have confidence in one’s own conscience and thoughts, and to become 
devoted to God. 


In fact, Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K) introduced the seven 
methods of self-correction for the emancipation of all people of the world 
who believe in tawhid (oneness of Allah (SWT)) and he taught people of all 
religions about self-correction, self-control, avoidance of useless things, 
reliance upon God, equality, kindness, benevolence, altruism, fraternity, 
brotherhood, tolerance and unity. Maizbhandari philosophy is not a mere 
theory of individual whims. It is the essence of Sufism. It aims at the spread 
of education, good culture and socio-economic welfare among all people. Man 
is above all creations in Maizbhandari philosophy. Humanity is of utmost 
importance in Maizbhandari philosophy. This Philosophy is mainly concerned 
with divine love and aims at the creation of inspiration (Jajad) of divine love 
among all human souls so as to enable them to proceed towards the nearness 
of God. It tries to ensure peace in the human society. It is against all sorts of 
exploitation, luxury, corruption, injustice, racial discrimination, 
communalism, idol worship, selfishness, colonialism, terrorism, violence and 
any other vices. It makes people active, rational, co-operative, humane, 
peaceful, generous and progressive. We need social, political, economic and 
religious equality and this equality can work as a basis for local, national 
and global unity among mankind. Needless to say, this can be ensured only 
through the continuous exercise of Maizbhandari philosophy which puts a 
great check on human lust and greed through different methods of moral 
control. Maizbhandari philosophy shows the path of spiritualism and Sufism 
and way of solutions of all problems of humankind through this path. This 
philosophy is a victory of truth over falsehood, courage over cowardice and 
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peace over violence. Let us now proceed through this path of sufism to 
establish unity, religious harmony and everlasting peace in the world and 
thereby enrich ourselves with divine love to achieve nearness to God and 
entire satisfaction of Allah (SWT). 


With the charm of the miracles (keramad of Hazrat Akdas (K) and with 
the increase in the number of saints through the divine blessings (faig of 
Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K), the Maizbhandari philosophy spread 
throughout the Indian subcontinent among the millions of people. The 
vicegerents (khalifa) of Hazrat Gausul Azam Maizbhandari (K) acted as 
soldiers of the Battle of Badr to distribute the benefits of Maizbhandari 
philosophy to all those who were blind with the illusion of the mundane 
world forgetting the path of Allah (SWT). These saints burnt the fire of divine 
love to all those who were the seekers of divine blessing of Hazrat Gausul 
Azam Maizbhandari (K). People rushed like insects from far and near to 
Hazrat Akdas (K) to drink the honey of divine love which turned them into 
saints of great status and dignity. 


This trend of spread of Maizbhandari philosophy did not stop even after 
the departure of Hazrat Akdas (K) from this mundane world. His competent 
successors Kutubul Aktab Bil Berasat Gausul Azam Hazrat Moulana Shah 
Sufi Syed Golamur Rahaman Baba Bahndari (R), Fana-e-Wasel Hazrat 
Moulan Shah Sufi Syed Aminul Hoque Maizbhandari (R), Asi-e-Gausul Azam 
and the analyst of the true meaning of Maizbhandari philosophy Hazrat 
Moulana Shah Sufi Syed Delawor Hossain Maizbhandari (R) and Sahanshah 
Hazrat Ziaul Huq Maizbhandari (R) played a vital role in the spread of this 
philosophy still further. Sajjadanashin of Gausia Hoque Manzil and the only 
son of Sahanshah Hazrat Ziaul Hoque Maizbhandari (R) Alhaj Syed 
Muhammad Hasan Maizbhandari (R), Sajjadanashin of Gausia Ahmadia 
Manzil Alhaj Syed Emdadul Haque Maizbhandari (R), Alhaj Syed Didarul 
Hoque Maizbhandari (R), Alhaj Syed Sahidul Hoque Maizbhandari (R) and 
the descendants of other Manzils of Maizbhandar Darbar Sharif have been 
working very hard to distribute the fruits and benefits of Maizbhandari 
philosophy through seminar, conferences, different social, educational and 
research organizations to the problem-ridden people to serve the greater 
cause of Muslim Ummah, Global human civilization and culture. As a result, 
people from all walks of life irrespective of caste, creed, sex and religion 
have been coming to Maizbhandar Darbar Sharif like swarm of bees to drink 
the water of divine love and blessings (faiz and to get their problems of both 
the worlds solved and these wave of people towards Maizbhandar Darbar 
Sharif are expected to continue till the Day of Resurrection. May Allah (SWT) 
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allow us all to reap the benefits of divine love and blessings of Hazrat Gausul 
Azam Maizbhandari (K) and his descendant saints for years to come so as to 
serve the greater cause of world peace and better welfare of global mankind? 
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Kirmaniya Silsilah of Bengal and Its Global Outlook 
Md. Sirajul Islam* 


Bengal has a very glorious past history. Once upon a time, it was the centre 
of the Silk Rout since antiquity; the Ganges delta received the earliest Muslim 
missionaries during the seventh and eighth centuries. Sufis from Arabia 
and Persia settled in port towns and cities to preach and spread Islam. The 
Abbasid Caliphate established diplomatic and commercial relations with 
the Pala Empire, which led to increased intellectual and spiritual contacts 
with the Islamic Middle East. The Turko-Persian conquest of Bengal in 1204 
and its annexation by the Delhi Sultanate laid the foundation for Islamic 
rule. The sovereign independent Sultanate of Bengal was proclaimed in the 
14th century, and reigned for three hundred years until its absorption into 
the Mughal Empire. Bengal under Mughal rule prospered as a hub of 
commerce and the worldwide muslin trade. The Nawabs of Bengal established 
an independent principality in 1707 which bore the hallmarks of an emerging 
nation state. With the rise of European trading powers, beginning with the 
Portuguese in Chittagong during the Age of Discovery, the Nawabs provided 
concessions to Dutch, French and English companies and faced an onslaught 
of Maratha invasions. Bengal became part of the British Empire in 1757, 
after the British East India Company defeated the last independent Nawab 
at the Battle of Plassey.‘ Thus, the position of Bengal is very remarkable in 
the annals of mankind. 


Bengal Sufism was an unbroken movement of north Indian Sufi chain. 
Sufi saints of north India had deeper link with the Sufi saints of Bengal. 
The creed and rites of Bengal Sufism are almost similar to the creed and 
rites of North Indian Sufism, however, Bengal Sufism had its own specific 
identity that was easily transmitted to Bengal society irrespective of caste, 
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creed and religion. It is quite evident that in the 12 century A.D. Bengal 
had been admitting a regular and incessant influx of Sufis from northern 
India and that was prevalent up to the close of 15th century A.D. Islam was 
penetrated in Bengal in the garb of Sufism. Various Sufi orders of north 
India had sent many Sufis preachers successively to preach the humanistic 
religious messages in Bengal. Their miraculous powers, unflinching piety 
had influenced in large to the mind and culture of Bengal Muslim society. 
Thus Bengali Islam became the predominance and overpowering of North 
Indian Sufi culture and civilization. So far as we know from the records that 
Islam was brought to Bengal in the eleventh century, when Mughal empire 
builders from north India and central Asia sought to control the region. The 
early Muslims of Bengal were mainly people used to living in towns — most 
were soldiers, but there were also traders, craftsmen and religious leaders. 
They came from all over South and Central Asia and the Middle East. Islam 
only began to spread quickly among the local peasant and farming population 
from the sixteenth century onwards, when the Mughal emperor Akbar 
encouraged ‘soldier-saints’ to clear the thick forest areas to the east of the 
delta and use them for farming. Many of these irs’ or ‘soldier-saints’ and 
their converts followed forms of Islam that were only found in Bengal.” 


But during the 16" and 17% centuries Sufism of Bengal took a new 
shape. In this period Sufism of Bengal became an admixture of local and 
outside thoughts. Basically the Sufis of North India have recruited their 
khalifah (representative) for Bengal regions that indubitably lost the spiritual 
originality of Sufism and as a result many non-Islamic thoughts, customs 
and rites were assimilated in Bengal Sufism. In the course of time, Sufism 
of Bengal lost its original character and mixed with Tantrism, Yogiism, 
Nathism and some other non-Islamic faiths. Thus some thinkers say this 
Sufi trend of Bengal as a Neo-Sufic movement. Generally Sufis are 
egalitarian in attitude; hence, they did not hesitate to accept the reasonable 
portions of other faith/society in their practices, it widened the path of 
assimilation and at the same time it helps a lot to create various sub-divisions 
in Bengal Sufism.‘ These sub-divisions were not completely different in 
nature from their parent orders (silsilahs) but they have introduced some 
new rites, practices and rituals along with the traditional customs, such as 
self mortification, at tasbih Counting of beads), chilla-e-makus (40 nights 
vigil hanging whole upside body down), kadambusi (touching the feet of Sufi 
Shaykh), distributing sweet (sirnee/tabarrul) in the name of the dead Sufi 
Shaykh, complete prostration (pir parasti) in front of the Dargah (shrine) so 
on. For this reason, various sub Sufi orders have emerged in Bengal society 
within the very limited periods and the exact numbers of them are still 
undiscovered. 
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Thus, Sufism was mainly divided into two, as a) Ba-shara (with law) 
Sufism and b) Be-shara (without law) Sufism. Some have expressed their 
views that it was the revolt against the parent silsilah,® but I think it was 
not a revolt rather a process of progress of Sufism in Bengal society in an 
egalitarian way. Ba-shara Sufis are the strict adherents of Islamic shariah 
(fundamental rules of Islam), like five times daily prayers, obligatory fasting 
in the month of Ramadhan, annual pilgrimage, compulsory distribution of 
wealth of the rich Muslims to the poor and destitute Muslims (Zakat) etc. 
but the followers of Be-shara Sufism did not maintain the specific rules of 
Islam. According to them, Sufism is a movement to establish loving 
relationship between the devotee and Divinity and love never maintain any 
specific rules and regulations. It is a spontaneous inner urge of the devotee 
to submit himself unconditionally and that is the main principle of Islam. In 
Sufism the first group is called salik (traveler), they travelled from mundane 
world to supra-mundane world, while the latter group is called azad (free) 
or majzub (intoxicated). Some of them have got excessive popularity in 
` Bengal society, such as—Qalandariya, Madariya etc., both Hindus and 
Muslims are adore them in breaking their specific religious boundaries. Their 
loving and eclectic attitudes, deep piety in service, sympathies towards all, 
broad mindness and limitless humanitarian appeal attracted all circles of 
people and that ultimately found a congenial soil in India and Bengal too. In 
India, four Ba-shara silsilahs are popularly known, they are Chishtiya. 
Qadriya, Suhrawardiya and Naqshbandiya. 


Among them first two were achieved highest popularity in India and 
Bengal society also. Historically it is evident that among these four Ba-shara 
silsilahs the Chishtiya silsislah arrived in Bengal in a vibrant mode. The 
earliest record of Sufism in Bengal goes back to 11th century AD in connection 
with the continuation of Sufism in northern India. Shah Sultan Rumi was 
the first Sufi who came to Mymensingh of undivided Bengal in 1053 AD. 
Subsequently, Baba Adam Shah Shahid came to Dhaka in 1119 AD and 
Shayekh Jalaluddin Tabrizi, (AH 533- 623). Sufi Shaykh Jalaluddin Tabrizi 
(d.1225 AD) first introduced Suhrawardiya silsialh in Bengal. It is known 
from the Shek Subhodaya (Shaikh Subhodaya or advent of the Shaikh), a 
Sanskrit work authorship of which is attributed to King LAKSMANASENA’8 
(Laksmanasena) courtier Halayudha Mishra that Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrizi 
came to Bengal in the reign of Laksmanasena (who reigned, 1178—1206 AD) 
and attracted many local Hindus towards him by his miracles and foretold 
about the impending danger of Turkish invasion.’ That was basically a 
starting point of Sufism in Bengal. In Bengal, two places have been sanctified 
by the memory of Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrizi- Pandua and Deotala. Pandua 
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was for long the capital of the Muslim Sultans, and here the famous shrine 
of the saint is situated. It is called Bari Dargah, (big shrine) where exist 
several buildings. They are (i) one Jama mosque, (ii) two chilla khanas (or 
place of retreat for 40 days), (iii) one tanur khana (kitchen), (iv) one bhandar 
kahna (store house), (v) salami darwaza or entrance gate. Different devotees 
built these buildings at different time, none of which is as old as the time of 
Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrizi. The dargah or shrine is known as Bais Hazari, 
ie the income from the endowed land was twenty two thousand rupees. The 
reason of its being called Bari Dargah is to distinguish it from the Chhoti 
Dargah (the dargah of Shaikh NUR QUTB ALAM who flourished at Pandua a 
century later). Sufi Shaykh Jalaluddin Tabrizi attained considerable 
popularity in Bengal and that notion we can get from the following words: 
Jalaluddin Jalalullah Jalal arifin bud”? i.e. Jallauddin was the glory of 
Allah and the glory of the saints. 


Jalauddin Tabrizi was a very devout Sufi personality and he had a very 
good charitable disposition towards the people. He often opened the 
langarkhana (kitchen) for feeding the poor people. Thereafter, many 
celebrated Sufis were came to Bengal, like-Shaykh Akhi Sirajuddin Badayuni 
(d.1357 A.D.), Shaykh Alauddin Alaul Haqq(d.1398 A.D.), Shaykh Nuruddin 
Qutb-i-Alam(1415A.D.), Shaykh Husamuddin Manikpuri(d.1477A.D.), Shah 
Saifuddin Shahid(d. between 1290-95A.D.), Makhdum Shah, Sayyadul Arifin 
(14 century Sufi) and so on. 


Historically it is also known thet from 1200-1500 AD Sufism attained 
its ‘Golden Age’ in Bengal, being influenced by the diverse Sufi orders of 
Qadiriya, Chistiya, Naqshbandiya, Mujaddediya, Suhrawardiya etc. During 
this period the Sufis of northern India, especially Hazrat Khawja Muinuddin 
Chisti and Khawja Bahauddin sent their deputies to Bengal as torch-bearers 
of the Islamic faith. In Akbar’s reign many religious teachers, including 
Mujaddid Alf Sani, were sent to this province, where they continued preaching 
their faith among non-believers. The noble intention of preaching Islam was 
the main factor which drove them to leave their hearth and home for Bengal. 
They came to Bengal, often alone, and preached Islam in the secluded areas 
throughout their lives under unfavourable circumstances. The earliest Sufi 
attempts at religious conversion began in the very hostile environment 
maintained by the orthodox Sena rulers.® 


At the time when Sufis came over to Bengal, Buddhism and Hinduism 
were the two prominent religions. During the time of the Pala rule, Buddhism 
was the state religion. After the decimation of the Buddhist kingdom, the 
followers of Buddhism were suppressed and oppressed by orthodox Hindu 
kings and many of them were forced back to the fold of lower caste Hinduism. 
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At this critical juncture, Sufism provided them a shelter for their spiritual 
survival. Sufism not only helped in the spread of Islam in Bengal, but also 
contributed to the eventual creation of a Muslim society in Bengal society. 
Apart from the religiosity, the influence of the Sufis became attached to 
popular Bengali culture by the confluence of the murshidi, marfats, faqiri, 
baul songs, and gazir gan. Many of the Sufi preachers became so renowned 
in different parts of Bengal that their tombs are still respected, venerated 
and visited as holy shrines by people from all walks of life. As a nation we 
are indebted to those minds that were far more enlightened than what we 
have amongst most of their offshoots today. 


Bengal famous Sufi centres were basically in Maldah (Gour, Pandua), 
Dinajpur, Birbhum (Suri, Naoda, Khustigiri), Murshidabad (Bharatpur, 
Salar, Nagar), Burdwan (Mangolkot, Aushgram), Midnapur etc. The Sufis 
of those centres are not only preached Sufi humanism but also enhanced the 
honour, prestige and status of the Bengali Muslims. Their piety, educational 
initiative, cultural affluence attracted the people of different communities 
that help a lot to uplift Bengal society at a large. 


As we have stated earlier that in Bengal, Pandua was the centre of 
Chishtiya silsislsh and some venerated Sufis were introduced Sufi teachings 
in Bengal society which attracted all people of Bengal society. (Banglapedia, 
Bangladesh). According to the records which are preserved in the hospice of 
Khustigiri, it is evident that during the time of Shaykh Qutub al din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki( d. 1236 A.D.) the celebrated Shaykh Abdullah Kirmani 
originally hailed from Kirman, a city of Persia. In his childhood he came to 
India and visited various places of it, in Bengal he first came to Bergaon of 
Birbhum and thereafter he settled down at Khustigiri village of Birbhum 
district by the order of his Shaykh Shah Arzani Multani (d. 1512A.D.)."° It 
is said by some people that the term Khustigiri is derived from the Persian 
word KAisht means brick because there were many brick factories remained 
in the ancient period, thus the name Khustigiri became popular. Some people 
also say that Khustigiri is the composition of two Bengali terms that is 
khush+tikri=Khustigiri. Bengali term khush means pleasure and tikri 
denotes the place, therefore, the full meaning of Khustigiri is the place of 
pleasure (ananda dhama). It is said that the reputed Sufi Syed Shah Suza 
Kirmani was the forefather of Syed Abdullah Kirmani. Some scholars also 
indicated the link of Syed Abdullah Kirmani with Ali-al Hujwiri al-Lahori, 
the celebrated Sufi saint of India as his ancestor." 
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From another old record it is assumed that Syed Shah Abdullah Kirmani 


was the 27% descendant of Prophet Hadrat Muhammad(s). The descendant 
list is as follows:” 


V NN No Oe ee h j e þe ee ee 
PAR ON EF DH DAHA PR ON FO 


Conran p ON e 


Prophet Hadrat Muhammad (570-632A.D) 

Hadrat Fatima and Hadrat Ali (603-632 A. D. And 600-661A.D) 
Hadrat Hussain (625-680 A.D) 

Zain-al-Abedin (658-713 A.D) 

Muhammad Bagir (678-731 A.D) 

Jafar-as-Siddiq (699-765 A.D) 

Musa Qazim (746-799 A.D) 

Ali Riza (770-827 A.D) 

Ali Taqi (810-835)A.D 

Ali Naqi (829-868 A.D) 

Hasan-al-Askari (848-874 A.D) 

Ali Akbar (872-940 A.D) And Muhammad Mahdi (870-879 A.D) 
Say id Ahmad/ Ali Asgar (910-980 A.D) 

Shah Shuza and Alauddin (945-1010 A.D) 


. Asem (985-1050 A.d), Qasim, Hashim 
. Ahmar (1020-1085 A.D) 


Baqir (1060-1138 A.D) 


. Nuh (1105- 1180 A.D) 


Tahir (1145- 1215 A.D) 
Mahmud (1195- 1160 A.D) 


. Ismail and Nizamuddin (1240-1275 A.D) 


Abdul Karim (1275-1325 A.D) 


. Mahdi (1315-1365 A.D 

. Muztaba (1350-1397 A.D) 

. Murtaza (1390-1340 A.D) 

. Barkhordar Askari (1425-1495 A.D) 
27. 


Syed Shah Abdullah Kirmani (1461-1548 A.D) 


On the basis of the record of Khustigiri it is apprehended that the date of 
birth of Syed Shah Abdullah Kirmani is 865 A-H., corresponding 1461 A.D 
and date of his death is 955 A.H, corresponding 1548 A.D." As per the same 
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record it is known to us that the name of the father of Syed Shah Abdullah 
Kirmani was Syed Barkhurdar Askari.4 Syed Barkhurdar Askari was a 
devout person. So the chastity, piety and serenity are the basic elements in 
their heredity. In “Sufism Its Saints and Shrines”, John A. Subhan maintains, 
Syed Shah Kirmani was the disciple of Khwajah Muin-al-din-Chisti.® 


Muhammad Abdur Rahim in his “Social and Cultural History of Bengal”, 
says that, Syed Shah Abdullah Kirmani of Bengal was a higher category of 
Sufi and he was the disciple of Khwajah Muin-al-din-Chisti.'* But this does 
not seem to be historically correct, because, the period of Khwajah Muin-al- 
din-Chisti was 1142-1236 AD. And the period of Syed Shah Abdullah Kirmani 
was 1461-1548 A.D. There is a big gap between these two dates. How could 
the person who was born more than 200 years later than the death of Khwajah 
Muin-al-din-Chisti, be his direct disciple? Rather it is more significant that 
the Syed Abdullah Kirmani was the disciple of Makhdum Shaykh Arzani 
Multani, who died in 1512 A.D. at Multan. And according to some thinkers 
Shaykh Arzani was the preceptor of Syed Abdullah Kirmani.!” On the basis 
of historical records, it is evident that Shaykh Arzani Multani was the 
follower of Chistiya silsilah (order) and Syed Shah Abdullah Kirmani was 
also the follower of Chistiya order in his early life but latter on he diverted 
a little from this patron order, and founded a separate order in Bengal 
(particularly at Khustigiri), which is popularly known as Kirmaniya order 
of Bengal. Although, he was given a separate name of his order but most of 
the practices, rites, principles and customs of this order are akin to the 
Chistiya order of India, such as, practicing of dhikr and chilla-e-makus, 
counting of beads, presenting water to the visitor, using of zanbil (a pot 
made from hallow pumpkin), bowing before the Shaykh, kadambusi (touching 
the feet of the preceptor), placing of flowers on the tomb of Sufi Shaykh, 
covering the tomb of valuable scarf etc. This concept will be clear if we will 
indicate the link of Nizamiya order with Chistiya. All we know that the 
Nizamiya order was founded by Hadrat Nizam-al-din-Aulia of Delhi but it 
has deep link and affinity with the Chishtiya and the Nizamiya Sufis also 
affirm their link with the Chishtiya. Similarly, Kirmaniya order is not fully 
detached from the Chishtiya order. That is why the Kirmaniya Sufis are 
also naming their Khangah (hospice) as “al-Chishti-al-Nizami-al-Kirmani”. 
I have discussed this with Syed Shah Muhammad Bazler Rahaman Kirmani, 
the present Sufi of this order and he undoubtedly affirmed the link of their 
order with the Chishtiya and Nizamiya Silsilahs of India. 
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The descendant list of the Khustigiri Sufis is as follows: 18 


Syed Abdullah Kirmani (1461-1548 A.D.) 

Syed Shah Khetab-al-Arifn (1496-1578 A.D.) 

Syed Shah Umar (1530-1604 A.D.) 

Syed Shah Ibrahim (1565-16380 A.D>) 

Syed Shah Sultan Muhammad (1605-1691 A.D.) 
Syed Shah Motahar AH (1635-1698 A.D.) 

Syed Shah Muhammad Taqi (1668-1699 A.D.) 

Syed Shah Muslehuddin Martuza (1695-1742 A.D.) 
Syed Shah Ali Muhammad (1725-1799 A.D.) 

Syed Shah Muhammad Hussain Ali (1750-1831 A.D.) 
. Syed Shah Muhammad Alah Hafiz (1785-1862 A.D.) 
Syed Shah Abul Hefz Yahiya (1816-1870 AD.) 

. Syed Shah Muhammad Muinuddin 

Syed Shah Md. Abdullah Sani (1835-1910 A.D.) 

. Syed Shah Muhammad Hussain/ Abdur Rahim (1856-1941 A.D.) 
. Syed Shah Md. Abdul Hafiz (1901-1942 A.D.) 

17. Syed Shah Md. Abdul Hannan (1905-1950 A.D.) 


18. Syed Shah Md. Bazle Rahman, He is the existing Sufi Shaykh 
(Sazzadeneshin of the Khustigiri Khanqah. (Born in 1936 A.D.) 


a E E oe a 


Ha ped pi pd pd pd j 
e O T C eo 


The socio-religious condition of Birbhum in the 15% Century A.D. when Syed 
Shah Abdullah Kirmani emerged in Bengal particularly in Birbhum then 
this district was basically inhabited by the lower-caste people, such as 
Santals, Bauri, Bagdi, Hadi, Muci, Dom etc.’ and the lower class people 
had no religious freedom. They were not permitted to enter in the temple 
and to read their religious scriptures. The role of Dharma Thakur in this 
regard was very important. Some open hearted people were also tried to 
protect the Hindu religion from Brahminical oppression and monopoly in 
religion. At this situation Islamic Sufis penetrated in Bengal. The lower 
class people were welcomed it to escape from the tyranny and social 
oppression of the Brahmans and they acquired equal status after proper 
conversion in comparison to their earlier status in society where they were 
considered as impure, untouchable and neglected by the upper caste proud 
Hindus.” Islam as well as Sufism with its message of equality and 
brotherhood opened the door for all sections people of the society. The 
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persuasion, preaching and egalitarian outlook of the Sufi anchorites evoked 
a ready response and widened the path of conversion into their fold. 


These Sufis flourished throughout the entire Bengal regions and 
ultimately initiated powerful as well as popular religious trend for their 
philanthropic attitude and egalitarian religious rites and practices. These 
Sufi anchorites exerted considerable influence on the entire Bengali people 
and started missionary activities. In this intention they also opened the 
door of discipleship for all sections and religious people. It was not obligatory 
to accept Islam for discipleship in their Sufi order. As a Muslim and non- 
Muslim you have a full right to take discipleship of any Sufi Shaykh. 


The most important element of popular Sufism of Khustigiri is the united 
worship by Hindus and Muslims. Santal, Hadi, Muci, Dom, Chandal and so 
many upper and lower-class people of Birbhum were followers of Sufi order. 
During the celebration of Urs Mubarak’ every year in Falgun (a name of 
Bengali month) from 11-14 (corresponding the 24 fortnight of March) large 
numbers of visitors and followers are assembled from all sections irrespective 
of caste, creed and religion. They all pay their homage jointly in the hallowed 
memory of the patron Sufis with offering sweets (shrinee) and some other 
valuable articles. The /ongarkhana (kitchen) is opened for all and the 
followers or visitors may take their food from that kitchen without any cost. 
In this celebration the people of all section are jointly serve and work for 
mankind with breaking their respective religious boundary. It is a very rare 
and invaluable incident in India where the people of different religions and 
groups may unite in a single festival.” Hindus, Muslims, tribes and various 
other castes people are differ in the conception of God and many religious 
rites, however, Khustigiri Sufi society is verily egalitarian and liquidating 
the distinction of religion. This Sufi order mutually influenced one another 
and accepted the rites and rituals of one another reciprocally. Many Hindus 
are also inhabited in the khanqah of this order and took discipleship. Many 
bauls/faqirs (devotional singers) of both sections have performed their 
devotional songs in the praise of God, Prophet and patron Sufis. They believe 
in the word that “mantra bhase sadhana akasé i.e. the message floats in 
the firmament of quest.” According to them there is no caste of the saints 
and yogis (anchorites), so that they proclaims: “yawa kimba aasar kale jater 
cinha roy kotha?” i.e. where there is the sign of caste during the time of 
birth and death? They all believe in the service of mankind, not only for 
Hindus or Muslims. 


Another significant contribution of the Kirmaniya Sufi order of Birbhum 
is that their disciple built many darghas (shrines) and takyas (hermitages) 
which are also the sign of social solidarity and global unity, where all groups 
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of people are assembled every day for the attaining of purity and tranquility 

‘of mind, body and soul. These darghas, takyas and khangahs (hospices) are 
playing a vital role in developing social and cultural life of the Bengal people 
against moral laxity and socio-cultural vices. Beside these, the jamatkhana 
(assembly house), masjid (mosque), madrasah (school), Aujrakhana (place 
of meditation and practice) are also playing very pivotal role in social, cultural 
and moral life of the people. The Ahangah of Khustigiri is still serving as a 
religious and spiritual centre where emphasis is laid down on the discipline 
of inner uplift and emotional integration *%. The mosque of the khangah is 
not merely the place for congregational prayers, but followers are used it as 
a centre of preliminary assimilation and discussion. 


Conclusion 


The above discussion, though incomplete, would show some light in spite of 
the very religious differences and social exclusiveness of the various groups 
and sects to come closer all together. Although these popular Sufi Islam 
which developed at Khustigiri is neglected by the orthodox Muslims as saying 
the activities of these Sufis is shirk (polytheism)/ bidat (new innovation and 
addition in Islam), but still it is a centre of global unity, solidarity and 
integrity which may produce peace, homogeneity and fraternity towards all. 
Since, India is a mixed cultural society; this attitude of the Kirmaniya Sufi 
silsilah (order) has great social relevance to maintain socio-cultural cohesion 
and peaceful coexistence of the country. This order has broken down the 
religious barricade and rigidity and various groups of Bengal influenced one 
another reciprocally. In this regard the reputed thinker Humayun Kabir 
maintained, “The affinity of Muslim and Hindu thought was the natural 
outcome of the conversion of the Hindus and Islam. Converted Muslims from 
the Hindus and Buddhist retained their age old non-Muslim habits and 
practices”. 


Thus, I think, Religion is only the last hope for man’s relief and security 
but in this era of turmoil religions are polluted and becomes a mere set of 
beliefs, rites, rituals and formalism without pure spirit. Religious 
sectarianism, fundamentalism, terrorism, and extremism every moment 
generated apathy, distrust, hostility, violence which has extremely broken 
down global peace and solidarity. Therefore, youth, intellectuals, scientists 
are indifference concerning religious matters and endlessly searching for 
peace. But how we can achieve peace? For establishing peace universality is 
necessary. But no religion can deny their extremist elements and various 
religions of the world (Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Buddhism etc.) 
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demands their respective superiority and each one refuse to accept other in 
their fold. Sometimes they are ready to accept other but for that conversion 
is the main condition which shows that truth is their monopoly. Sufis of the 
Kirmaniya silsilah are the ardent representatives of social solidarity and 
inter-religious integrity in this era of turmoil. In transcending all religious 
bigotries and boundaries they preached unbounded love for humanity and 
their egalitarian attitude help the people to embrace all and sundry without 
any reluctance. As a Muslim/ Hindu/Christian/Buddhist/ down trodden we 
can join in the Sufi shrine and prey to almighty. Their door is open for all. 
During the ‘Urs festival and annual fair each and every year large numbers 
of people from different castes and religion are assembled in Kustigiri 
Khankqah Sharif and they joined in the prayer to attain unflinching love, 
mercy and peaceful felicity of the Reality. Still in this degenerated society 
this is the vivid sign of social coexistence, solidarity and global integrity. 


Only, we will have to learn and follow their messages for humanity, so 
that we can establish peace and universalism in the world. 
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Impact of Sufism on Gaudiya Vaishnavism and Baul Cult 


Gholam Sarwar* 


Islamic mysticism, which is generally termed as Sufism, is one of the greatest 
spiritual movements the world has ever experienced. In the 9* century A.D. 
it emerged as a full-fledged philosophy based on “devotion to the Almighty 
with the depth of fervent and ecstatic rapture.”' It spread in almost every 
nook and corner of the Islamic world and made far-reaching impacts on the 
social, cultural and religious life of the people. It travelled speedily from 
Iraq and Persia to India where a congenial atmosphere welcomed it 
graciously. 


Sufism reached Bengal through the saints and savants of Islam who 
preceded the Muslim invasion of the province in 1203 A.D. under the 
command of Ikhtiayaruddin bin Bakhtiyar Khalji.2 These Sufis worked 
wonder in the socio cultural arena of the life af the people and opened a new 
vista in the domain of exchange of thoughts between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. They preached a very liberal and catholic form of Islam.’ They 
never denigrated or condemned faith and belief of the natives nor did they 
disproportionately glorify their own rather simply preached the most simple 
and practical teachings of Islam through their winsome and suave 
personalities. Apart from their sweet and impressive public sermons the 
Sufis forged ahead with their yeomen services by establishing khangahs, 
Jangars and asylums, which catered to the grievances of the common people 
irrespective of caste and creed. These khangahs offered a common parlance 
for exchange of thoughts leading to the evolvement of mutual understanding 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. 


The important Sufi orders that flourished in Bengal were Chishtia, 
Suhrawardia, Qalandaria, Naqshbandia, Qadaria, Shattaria, Madaria etc. 


* Former Head of the Department of Persian, Maulana Azad College, Kolkata. 
E-Mail:gsarwar1952@gmail.com 
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Most of the Sufis, through their missionary activities, bridged the chasm 
between the Hindus and the Muslims and created a congenial atmosphere 
for social integration. This sort of exercise contributed to the emergence of a 
new society absorbing multiracial and multicultural phenomena in medieval 
Bengal. Chishtia order, in particular, made a tremendous contribution in 
this arena. Being firm believers in universal brotherhood they stressed on 
good brotherly relations with the Hindus for the sake of humanity and not 
merely for the sake of social adjustments.‘ Some of the eminent Sufis who 
played significant roles in the dissemination of Islam are Shaykh Jalaluddin 
Tabrizi (d.1225 A.D.), Shah Abdullah Kirmani (alive in 1236 A.D.), Hazrat 
Sharafuddin Abu Tawwama (d. 1300A.D.), Hazrat Akhi Siraj Uthman (d.1357 
A.D.), the Khalifa of Hazrat Nizamuddin Awlia, Hazrat Alaul Hug Pandawi 
(d.1398 A.D.), Hazrat Nur Qutb Alam (d. 1415 A.D.), Hazrat Shaykh Hamid 
Danishmand (d.1653 A.D.) ete. These apart, there flourished a large number 
of saints in the remote villages and forests such as Shah Pahlwan in Faridpur, 
Shah Karim Ali of Jagannathpur in Tripura, Khan Jahan of Bagerhat in 
Khulna, Pir Badr of Chittagong, Shah Ismail Ghazi, Sayyid ul Arefin of 
Kalisur in Bakharganj, Bara Khan Ghazi of Sunderban forests etc. Though 
their identity is shrouded in mystery, their contribution to the spread of 
Islam among the aborigines as well as to the promotion of a hybrid culture 
is worth appreciating. 


Since the very early days of the advent of the Sufis, the natives of Bengal 
adored Muslim saints from the very core of their hearts. They visited their 
khanqahs and participated in the distribution of /angars, offered shirnis 
(sweets) and chadars (sheets) on the shrines out of deep devotion and 
reverence. Sekha Sabhodaya’s homage to Shaykh Jalauddin Tabrizi, 
Kshemananda’s veneration for Subhi Khan, a saint of Pandua, Rup Ram’s 
adoration for Bara Khan Ghazi, a saint of Salimabad, Vidyapati’s devotion 
to Ismail Khan Ghazi and Zafar Khan Ghazi ê are remarkable instances 
that reflect the fostering impact of the Sufis in the life of the Bengali masses. 
This particular phenomenon was rooted in the charismatic personalities of 
the Sufis who in common parlance were taken as pirsand gurus possessing 
supernatural powers to protect them from evils and heavenly curse. 


In course of time, the Sufi teachings and traditions made a deep impact 
on different socio-religious movements of India, in general, and on the 
emergence of Gaudiya Vaishnavism, in particular. The Vaishnavism, which 
was an off-shoot of Vedantism, in the latter part of its development, came 
under the impact of direct synthesis between Islam and Hinduism in India 
but the fusion proved to be deeper and stronger in Eastern India. Gaudiya 
Vaishnavism or Chaitanya Vaishnavism, which appeared as a religious 
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movement in the early 16% century under the leadership of Chaitanya (1486- 
1534 A.D.), came under the impact of Sufi traditions from the early days of 
its appearance. Notwithstanding the fact that Gaudiya Vishnavism was 
primarily based on the teachings of Bhagvat Gita and Bhagvat Purana it 
deviated itself from its original teachings and gave birth to different sects 
like Sahajiya, Gauravadi, Darveshi, Neda, Kartabhaja etc. and sub sect like 
Au/and Sain which admitted all people irrespective of caste and creed.® 


Chaitanya himself adored the Muslim saints. On the authority of 
Krishnadas, Syed Yahya Hasan Nadvi writes that Chaitanya met a Muslim 
saint clad in a black robe. The saint behaved him very affectionately and 
taught him monotheism in the light of the Holy Quran.’ Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, an eminent scholar of Bengal, kas rightly observed that Chaitanya’s 
Cult, which was an off-shoot of Vaishnav Cult, received direct mystical 
impacts from Sufism.’ Sukumar Sen, too, admits the touch of Sufism in 
Chaitanya’s Cult.’ Chaitanya stressed on japa (recitation) of the names of 
Krishna. Japa, according to Enamul Hag, was similar to zikr (recitation) of 
the Sufis.!° The Airtana (a musical performance in praise of Krishna), which 
had its roots in the Sufi performance of halgah and sama," was introduced 
by Chaitanya in Vaishnav assembly. Moreover, it derived mystical themes 
enunciated by Hafiz, Rumi and Jami through mystical literature.” 


The extent of influence of Sufis and Sufi literature is reflected in the 
writings of the Vaishnav poet, Jayadeva who says: 


Brahmin grew beard, put on socks, carried sticks, handled guns and recited the 
mathnavis in wmitation of the Mushms. 1! 


The Vaishnavite padavalis, quite interestingly, followed the norms and 
styles of ghazals. Persian allegories such as ishq (love), shama‘ (candle), 
parvana (moth), karamat (miracle) took the form of prem, Krishna, Radha 
and Isharia respectively. Persian terms of hijr (separation) and wisal (union) 
were termed as viraha and milanin Va:shnavite Bengali literature. Krishna’s 
bashi (flute) was used in the same fashion and meaning as we find in the naz 
(flute) of Maulana Rumi." These instances underline the tremendous impact 
of Sufi traditions on the Vaishnavite practices that continued in Bengal among 
the followers of Chaitanya in the 17% and 18" centuries. 


To understand the striking resembles between Sufism and Gaudiya 
Vaishnavism we should have an insight into the common concepts enshrined 
in the teachings of their leaders and interpreters. Vaishnavas in general 
believe in monotheism and consider Vishnu as the Supreme God but 
Chaitanya differs from them and declares Krishna as the Supreme God. He 
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advocates for the concept of the Unity of Being, which bears resemblance to 
the teachings of the Sufis who believe in the philosophy of “ wahdat ul-wajud’ 
(nothing exists but God), floated by Ibn al Arabi, which postulates that God 
and His creations are one. Apart from this, the Gaudiya Vaishnavism appears 
to have been influenced by the concept of equality and fraternity preached 
and practiced by the Sufis. They openly raised their voice against the class- 
distinctions and superiority of the Brahmins and attempted to establish 
equality amongst its adherents in particular and amongst the Hindus in 
general. 


Sufism emphasises on personal quest for self-realization and spiritual 
experience through contemplation and self-surrender. Similarly the 
adherents of Gaudiya Vaishnavism stresses upon devotion and submission 
to God with permanent longing for the Supreme Being. Apart from this, we 
find various resemblances between Sufi and Vaishnav practices. A Sufi 
practises poverty and humility and strive to reach God through contemplation 
i.e. zikr and divine intoxication bereft of all worldly bondages under the 
guidance of a pir. Likewise Gaudiya Vaishnavite stresses upon poverty and 
celibacy, ritual poetry and dance etc., which in general term, is called sadhna 
bhakti as per the dictums of his guru. But the major difference lies in the 
fact that a Sufi believes in One God and repeats the word “Allah hu’ (He is 
the only God) whereas the followers of Chaitanya sing the hymn “hare rama 
Aare krishna’ focussing on the duality of God. 


It is interesting to note that we find the imprints of Sufi teachings and 
traditions on the biographical and hagiographical literature produced by 
the Vaishnav writers in Bengal. The Mahajana Charita, a form of biographical 
literature produced by the Vaishnavites, followed the model of tazkiras of 
Persian literature. The literary compilations of this genre such as Aditya 
Prakash (1568), Chaitanya Bhagwat (1575) and Chaitanya Charita Amrita 
(1585) have the same traditions of admixture of facts and myths interspersed 
with startling miracles as transpired in the mystical compendiums in 
Persian-Texts.!° The Charyapadas and the Padavallis of Chandidas are 
indebted to Sufi poems especially the ghazals both for form and spirit.’® 
These instances underline the tremendous impact of Sufi traditions on the 
Vaishnavite practices that continued in Bengal among the followers of 
Chaitanya in the 17" and 18% centuries. Even the Muslim poets such as 
Musa, Syed Murtaza, Faz al-Hag, Abdul Bari, Nasir Mahmud, Shaikh 
Faizullah, Alaul, Qamar Ali etc. wrote pads singing hymns in praise of Radha 
and Krishna.” 


However, in the long run, the Sufis came closer to the Vaishnavites and 
there started the degeneration of Islamic Sufism culminating in the 
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emergence of indigenous and heterodox mystical movements in Bengal. As a 
result, a large number of saints and fakirs such as Athka pir, Hajir pir, 
Thanka pir, Nora pir, Manik pir, Satya pir, Ghoda pir, Sadu pir, Jumma pir, 
Lengta pir, Tena pir etc. flourished in different corners of Bengal. Though 
their origin is shrouded in mystery, they received extraordinary reverence 
and popularity in different districts. The native of the land, irrespective of 
caste, creed and sex started thronging them. Later on, the Panch Pir cult 
became popular and embraced votaries from both the communities. the Panch 
Pir worship is still prevalent in some districts of West Bengal.’® 


The Bauls of Bengal belong to a devotional tradition unorthodox in their 
outlook. The Vaishnava Sahajia, Gaudiya Vaishnavism and Sufi Islam played 
a pivotal role in the growth and development of the Baul movement in Bengal. 
If we examine thoroughly the origin and growth of this movement we will 
find that it emerged out of the cultural synthesis between the Muslim mystics 
and Hindu yogis.’® According to Enamul Haq, the Bauls absorbed mystical 
thoughts from Muslim fakirs and exercised considerable influence over the 
masses especially the village folk.” 


Lalan Fakir (1772-1890 A.D.), of course, was a pioneer of Baul 
compositions and music in Bengal. He enjoyed a long life and exemplary 
popularity in rural Bengal for his folk songs, which was highly appreciated 
and sung by both the Hindu mendicants and Muslim /gqirs crisscrossing 
Bengal and neighbouring areas. Even today, thousands of people from all 
caste and communities come to the shrine (popularly called Akhra) of Lalon 
Fakir in Kushtiya, Bangladesh twice a year on the occasions of Do/purnima 
and Urs (i.e. death anniversary) of the saint and pay their tribute to him. 
On the occasion of Poush Mela a large number of Bauls congregate at 
Santiniketan and present their musical feats in complete ecstasy. What to 
speak of melas and functions, the Baul fakirs are found singing devotional 
songs on the platform and in the compartments of trains moving one place 
to another. 


A good number of research scholars have attributed this movement to 
the Persian minstrels of Iran called Ba’al who flourished in 8% and 9* 
centuries. These Ba’al had no family life and wandered in the deserts singing 
devotional songs in search of God. The Baul fakirs, too, have the same strains 
of cravings in their songs. They too cares little for their ease and comfort 
and roam about from place to place singing devotional songs in search of 
their maner manus (the Ideal Being) and find him ensconced in their own 
body. The frenzy of Sufis can be compared with the madness of Bauls, who 
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called their beloved sain (lord), murshid (guide) or guru (preceptor). The 
Sufi forgets everything and raises the slogans ef Allahu whereas the Baul 
remembers his beloved by different names and prefer to pass his whole life 
in devotion and ecstasy for the sake of his beloved. The Sufi teachings of 
Attar, Sanai, Hafiz and Rumi have its reflection on the themes and subject 
matter of the songs written and sung by those Bauls. If we delve deep into 
the teachings of the Bauls we will find fantastic similarities between the 
thought process of Sufis and Baul fagirs, who run hither and thither in 
pursuit of their beloved who is none but God. 


In the Baul cult, the elements of Vaishnavism and Sufism were so 
intrinsically intermingled with each other that they appear to be the two 
faces of the same coin with a little aberration here and there. Dimock Edward 
C. has clearly pointed out the semblance in the following words: 


The Bauls are fitting hybnds; the Vaisnav Sahajiya and Sufi strains yield beauty, 
sympathy and strength. From the Vaisnavas and Sufis comes the Baul vision of 
the warmth, humanness and love of God.#! 


The Gaudiya Vaishnavism, on the one hand, countered the mass 
conversion to Islam and, on the other, played a major role in the rejuvenation 
of Hinduism in Eastern India. However, the Bauls with the message of 
universal love for humanity paved the way for the popularity of a 
heterogeneous society in which the people from different caste and creed 
learnt to live together as brethren, which, in the long run, proved 
instrumental for the emergence of a composite culture which we are proud 
of even today. 
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Introduction 


The presence of Iranian Muslims in India has left an extraordinary impact 
on religious cultural development of this land. The researchers believe that 
the contribution of Sufis to the propagation of Islam and the promotion of 
the Persian language in India is an significant event. They built up close 
contact with the native-people and paid great attention to expedite 
Islamisation in Indian subcontinent. They travelled different parts of India 
extensively and spread the message of Islam to the people. Although Islam 
in Indian subcontinent was spread by the Muslim rulers in different ways, 
but the credit went to the Sufis for the same objective. Most of the Sufis in 
India came from Iran and their good deeds and diligent way of life attracted 
the local people. This is why in a very short span of time they won the hearts 
of Indian people and succeeded in establishing the prominent position of 
Islamic mysticism in this land. 


In the beginning, most of the Islamic missionaries were newly converted 
to Islam, were placed on an equal rank by the Sufis. Iranian Sufis and 
religious scholars, besides spreading Islam, made very sincere efforts for 
the promotion of the Persian language in Indian sub-continent. A large group 
of these Sufis, including Khaja Moin’odin Chishti, Khaja Qutb’odin Bakhtiar 
Kaki, Sheikh Baha’odin Zakaria Multani, Sheikh Mohammed Gisoo-deraz, 
Sayed Jalal‘din known as Makhdom-e-Jahanian Jahangasht Bukharaei and 
Mir Sayed Ali Hamadani, were all Persian. The spread of Islam and the 
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promotion of Islamic monotheism, ethics and Islamic mysticism have left an 
~~. -immense influence over the Indian subcontinent, across the culture and creed. 


Imam Ghazali (1058-1111 AD), the mystic philosopher referred to by 
some historians as the single most influential Muslim after the prophet 
Muhammad, in his systematic account of Sufism in the twelfth century has 
differentiated between ulama-i-zahir(externalist scholars) and ulama-i batin 
(saints or mystics), meaning that the former proceed from knowledge to 
action, the latter proceed from action to knowledge. In India Sufism was 
introduced and popularised by two eleventh century Sufis, Shaikh Ali Hujwiri 
of Ghazana and Shaikh Safiuddin Gazruni. The former settled in Lahore 
where he composed his famous, Kashaf-ul-Mahjub, the first treatise on 
Sufism in Persian. The latter lived in Uchh in south Punjab and his dargah 
became a place of pilgrimage, but the Gazrun/ silsilah could not gain 
popularity. By the twelfth century, the Sufis organised themselves into 
silsilahs (fraternities or orders), each called after a great Sufi Shaikh to 
whom the followers traced their spiritual descent. Two of the silsilahs 
introduced in India just after the formation of the Delhi sultanate in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century were the Chishti and the Suhrawardi. 


On different occasions and in various circumstances, nations have 
interacted with each other through their language, literature, culture and 
custom as a natural phenomenon and thus created an impact on history and 
civilization. This may be seen in countries like Iran and India that have had 
common historical, linguistic and cultural bonds through the ages. 
Similarities and linkages between the languages and cultures of ancient 
Iran and India emphasize this hypothesis. 


Islam found its way to the Indian subcontinent through the Arab traders. 
Mohammad Bin Qasim conquered Sind in (711-712 AD) and extended his 
influence up to Multan and west Punjab. It was during the eight century AD 
that some translators and Qariyan of the Quran came to India. One of the 
Tabein and Mohadesin was Abu Hafidh-bin-Sabih Al’ Asady Al’Basri, arrived 
India in 744 AD via Baluchistan.” In the year (1026 AD), Mahmud of Ghazna 
invaded India, and his troops returned via Mansureh to Ghazni. They brought 
Islam to Mansureh and Multan. Mahmud’s conquest of Multan made this 
region famous and led the Sufis to seek disciples there and spread their 
faith in the land. The Hanafi madhhab of Islam became popular in India, 
and the Sufis were looked upon as a source of religious inspiration for the 
Muslim intellectuals and masses.” Sufism in India brought spiritual 
happiness to the lives of people as the political rule of the Muslims advanced 
in the subcontinent.”? 
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Gradually mysticism spread in India, and its impact and acceptance 
among the people was such that it turned rural areas like Uch, Nagur and 
Silhat into urban areas. Khanagahs were built, which ultimately left a major 
impact on the political, social and economic spheres of India. Sufi Sheikhs 
made great efforts to spread Islam as Sufis directed the Mongols (Timurids 
in India) toward Islam and blew a new life into its weakened Mongols body.’ 


Sufis in Indian Subcontinent 


The immigration of Sufis and mystics to Indian subcontinent made a 
tremendous impact on the economic, cultural and political spheres also. In 
the ancient period, India’s abundant natural resources and wealth attracted 
the Aryans and they settled there. In different periods, Iranians of various 
classes, individually or collectively, migrated to India and attained special 
status. Social and cultural ties between the two countries became stronger. 
commercial and cultural links and relations between the Indian Muslims 
and the Islamic countries and nations of West and Central Asia were forged. 
Over the centuries, the combination of what Muslim immigrants brought 
along and contributed to and what the Indian Muslims’ hard works and 
efforts had produced, resulted in the creation of a great civilization which 
reached its zenith of power and glory during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century AD, covering a large area of the subcontinent, ranging from the 
slopes of the Himalayas in the North to the shores of the Indian Ocean in 
the South and South East. Most of the Muslim immigrants in these areas 
were from Arabia and conversent with Arabic, but among them were many 
from Iran, who disseminated Persian language and culture in India at the 
same time. 


For about a century, from the eleventh century AD to the reign of the 
last Ghazni rulers, Lahore was one of the important centres of Persian 
literature and Islamic culture. Many fields, such as literature, fine arts, 
historiography, writings on governance, judiciary, architecture and all forms 
of art, buildings and urbanization, depended on the support and patronage 
of men of status and wealth. It was the Sufi poetry of Persian literature that 
was more popular and was greatly influencing the society. The teachings of 
the Sufis and Sheikhs at the khanagahs, and the qawalis, and the sermons 
delivered in Persian or in local languages were attracting the local people to 
Islam. It has been proven that: 

the spread of Islam and Sufism in the subcontinent mainly took place in the 

hands of (the) earhest Iranian immigrants who came from across the borders and 

while relying on their trainings slowly and far away from propagation tumults 
began their teaching in the silent corners of the khanaqahs.* 
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Among the groups that emigrated from Iran to India after the Mongol 
invasion and destruction of Iran were infatuated Sufis who were guided 
towards mysterious India by their philosophical and intellectual quests. 
Others left their native land Iran and moved to India because of the patronage 
of the Indian courts towards Islam. Among the early Sufis were: Khaja 
Moin’odin Chishti (d.1237 /AD),° the founder of the Chishtiah order in India, 
his Khalife, Bakhtiar Kaki (d.1238 /AD), Sheikh Farid’odin Ganj-e-shekar 
(d.1266 /AD),° Qadhi Hamid’odin Naguri (4.1316 /AD), Sheikh Abu’Ali 
Qalandar (Sheikh Sharaf’odin Panipati) (d.1824 /AD), Sheikh Nizam’odin 
Olia Dehlavi (d.1324 /AD), Sheikh Nasir’odin Cheragh Dehlavi (d.1356 / 
AD), all from the renowned Chishtiah School. 


Baha’odin Zakaria Multani (d./1268 AD), founder of the Suhrevardi 
school in the subcontinent, his son and Khalife, Sadr’odin and his disciples, 
Sayed Jalal Bukharai known as the Sorkh-posh (d./1816 AD). Sheikh Ahmad 
Ma’shoq and Lal Shahbaz,’ and other Sheikhs of the school like Sayed 
Jalal‘odin known as Makhdom-e-Jahanian Jahangasht Bukharaei 
(servant of the world), (d./1407 AD). Miran Muhammed Shah also known as 
Moje-darya, (sea-wave) (d./1634 AD), Sheikh Noor Qutb e Alam (d./1429 
Bukharaei (servant of the world), (d./1407 AD), Makhdoom Shah’nagi 
(d./1445 AD) and Sheikh Mohammed Gisoo-deraz (d./1446 AD).® These 
Persian speaking Sufis promoted Islam, monotheism, and ethics, and Sufism 
brought the Hindus and Indian masses into the fold of Islam.’ It is recorded 
accordingly: 

In 1380AD, when Timor raided Iran,!° seven hundred Sayeds migrated from 

Hamadan to Kashmir. Timor wanted to eradicate Alavi Sadats of Hamadan who 

at that time had great power and influence. Thus, these Sufis took refuge in 

India. The leader of the group was Sufi Mir Sayed Ali Hamadani known as Amir 

Kabir or Alı Sani. Before the incident he had visited Kashmir twice and its ruler, 

Sultan Shahab’odin, had turned to be his disciple. Kashmir’s sultan honoured 

these rmmigrants, and this provided a proper situation for the pursuit of migration 

and for the attraction of more immigrants from Iran to India. 


Some Sufis were also invited by the kings to settle in India, and they 
began to spread their beliefs. It has been said that Sultan Ahmad Shah 
Dekani invited the son of Shah Nemat’olah Vali to India in the first half of 
the (15" century AD) and Shah Nemat’olah Vali sent his grandson, Mir 
Nur’olah, to Deccan. The author of Tarikhe Fereshte writes: “Some say Mir 
Nur’olah returned to Iran and some believe he could not make it and was 
buried in Deccan’s soil.” 1 
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Sufi Schools in India 


The spread of Sufism and the establishment of important Sufi schools in 
India were further attractions for followers of Sufism to move to India. In 
the Twelfith century AD, some Sufis migrated to India. Amongst the first 
schools of this period were Chishtiah and Sohrevardieh, which at the time 
of the Delhi rulers (1206-1526 AD) were of special importance. The Chishtiah 
school was active in Ajmer and some parts of Punjab and Delhi, while the 
Sohrevardieh school was active in Sind, Multan and Punjab. Multan’s 
Sohrevardieh, and Ajmer’s and Delhi’s Chishtiah reached their peak of power 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries AD.! But during the eighth 
and ninth centuries AH (fourteenth and fifteenth centuries AD), their position 
began to weaken. During the Moghul rule (1526-1858 AD), schools of 
Nagshbandieh and Qaderieh became popular instead. Five Sufi dynasties 
enjoy the most significance and fame in the subcontinent. They are: Qaderieh, 
ascribed to Sheikh Abdul Qader Gilani; Nagshbandieh, ascribed to Sheikh 
Baha’odin Naqshband; Chishtieh, ascribed to Abu Ahmad Abdal Chishti'4; 
Hamdanielh, ascribed to Mir Sayed Ali Hamadani; Sohrevardieh, ascribed 
to Shahab’odin Sohrevardi.! 


Years before Islam entered India there were cultural and trade links 
between Arabs and Indians. When Islamic missionaries came to India they 
faced no blockade. They built mosques, and government and the people of 
India made no resistance against them. Patience is a hall-mark of the Hindus; 
they can tolerate all religions and faiths, thus centuries before its 
transformation into a political force, Islam had entered India as a religion. 


Although Islam was introduced to India by a combination of violence, 
trade, mysticism and local factors, '* it largely owed its expansion and survival 
to Muslim mystics who arrived in the subcontinent were mostly from Iran 
and fascinated people through their way of life, thus promoting Islam. They 
employed no force and compulsion, but succeeded in winning the hearts of 
people with their good deeds and ethics. Thus, Sufism and Islamic mysticism 
gained a high status in this land. Most of the early Islamic missionaries 
were those Sufis who, through their continuous journeys, had gained much 
experience. Their desires to serve God persuaded them to serve and promote 
humanity, and in this way, they implemented their belief. They treated the 
newly converted, who belonged mostly to lower Hindu castes, as they treated 
themselves, and shared with them their daily life. “These Sufi movements 
began in the subcontinent from the eleventh century.”!”"Presence of Muslims 
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in India left a strong impact on the development of the Indian culture.”* 
Researchers believe that while promoting the religion, Sufis, were in close 
contact with Indians and played a great role in the promotion and spread of 
the Persian language in India. 


Impact of Sufi literature 


One of the most important and influential aspects of Islamic thought and 
culture in the subcontinent is Sufi literature, the prose and poetry that 
emerged from the khanaqahs of the Indian cities. Efforts of Persian-speaking 
Sufis and religious scholars who promoted Islam in the subcontinent were 
very effective in promoting the Persian language as well.’*"Their followers 
were travelling to different parts of India and sometimes besides exposition 
of books, were compiling works, in Persian.” Sheikh Ismail” and Sheikh 
Ali Ibn Osman Hujwiri, also known as the “Data Ganj’bakhsh,” “left Ghazni 
for Lahore in the year 1005AD and 1039AD respectively. 


Kashf Al’mahjoob of Ali Ibn Osman Hujwiri, published in the second 
half of the eleventh century AD in Lahore is in fact the first major compilation 
of Sufism written in Persian, and is considered one of the most important 
works in this field. Besides discussing the nature and meaning of Sufism 
and describing Sufi terms, etymology, traditions and sects, the book contains 
the descriptions of the beliefs and sects of many Sufi Sheikhs. From the 
eleventh and twelfth century AD onwards, the Sufism from Khurasan and 
Iraq came to India and united the Muslims of India with Islamic scholars 
outside. The mystical poetry and prose of Indian Muslim writers and poets 
also followed the style of the Sufi-poets of Khurasan and Iraq. Some of these 
works are: Fawed ol’fawaed of Amir Hasan Sajzi (fourteenth century AD), 
which is the Malfozat and assemblies of Nezam’odin Olia; writings of Sayed 
Ali Hamadani, Sharafodin Yahya Manyeri and Sheikh Ahmed Sar hindi; 
collections of writings of other Sheikhs, such as Seir ol’ulia Mir khord; Akhbar 
ol’akhyar of Abdul’hagh Mohaddes Dehlavi; and writings of Amir Khosro 
Dehlavi, Shahzadeh Mohammed Dara’shukuh and Shah Wali’olah Dehlavi. 


People of this land professed Islam, which was introduced to them 
through the Persian language and they often accepted Islam preached to 
them by Iranian Sufis and mystics. Their immense love toward their Sheikh 
drove them to learn his language. They learnt Hadith and interpretations of 
the Quran via Persian translations, and learnt traditions, rules and 
conditions of Hanfi Madhhab through scholars and Islamic jurists of Iran 
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and Transoxana who had come to India. Thus, Islam was intermixed with 
Iranian thought and culture and it became more suited to Indian taste and 
culture rather than the pure Islamic tradition of Arabia.“ The Iranian 
elements of religion and culture such as the Persian language and Islamic 
tenets explained by Iranian Sufis played a fundamental role in the formation 
of governmental apparatus in the subcontinent. 


Iranian cultural influence 


On their way to India, the Turks, the Tatars and, to an extent, the Arab 
aggressors had to cross Iran, and before reaching India they were nourished 
by Persian and Iranian civilizations. Well before its advent in India, Islam 
had reached Iran. Upon entering India, it transferred to India what it had 
already absorbed in Jran. Thus Islam in India had an Iranian colour and 
admixture. 


“From the fifteenth century AD onwards, the Arab and Turk conquerors 
had been under the influence of the Iranian civilization, and Iran had brought 
them under the influence ofits ancient culture and traditions. In India, they 
also had no choice but to carry the same civilization and convey the same 
culture to the people of India. Thus, Iranian thoughts, philosophy, mysticism, 
language, literature, fine arts and social life put new attire on Muslim 
India”,** which witnessed the ethical and cultural blossoming. Thus cultural 
relations between Iran and India became strong with the progress of time. 
Both Islam and the Persian language formed another common cultural 
heritage, which, day by day, strengthened under the Muslim rulers. It forged 
solidarity between the Iranians and the people of the subcontinent. 

Ghaznavite and Ghori kings, and Turks and Timurid rulers in their centers 

conversed ın Persian and in their courts the prevalent language and hterature 

was exclusively Persian.” This cultural heritage is luminously visible ın every 

corner of present India in the form of music, paintings, artefacts, books, etc. It 

seems that “It was Iranians who introduced and spread Islam in that land. 


Impact of Persian Language 


When Persian language found its way into India, it carried along a precious 
and sublime religion, Islam, which is knowledge, revealing the divine truth 
more transparently than any other ideology and religion, and guiding men 
directly to where they have come from, i.e., the kingdom of the unseen and 
the Almighty. The rich and sophisticated culture that emanated from the 
Persian language and its literature and appeared in India charmed and 
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fascinated the Hindus so much that they had to acknowledge this fact in 
their expressions and works. “It was because of this love and affection that 
cultured Hindus from the very same Ghaznavite era showed immense 
intimacy towards Persian language and literature.”*7It seemed that the 
Persian language and literature had the magic to fascinate many due to its 
essence of mysticism. This infatuation was a result of the lofty mystical 
content of the Persian language expressed via sweet and appealing terms. 


Spiritual, sublime and fine sayings uttered by mystics and immaculate 
poetry revealing the unseen world reflected in beautiful Persian made the 
listeners intoxicated. The soft and tender words in the heart-stealing poems 
and heart warming prose of Persian literature made a profound impact on 
the Indian subcontinent. Not only did the Indian thinkers and lovers of 
literature enjoy it, but it was also liked by the masses, including the learned, 
the king and the poor. As such, over the course of a thousand years, the 
Persian language assumed royal status at the Indian court and seat of 
learning of the scholars, poets and writers. Such was the profound impact of 
this language that it extended beyond the royal palaces and even beyond 
the scientific and educational Centres. Eventually its words and vocabularies 
entered into the daily conversations of commoners. 


Influence of Iranian Sufism on Khanagahs 


Sufis lived in Ahanagahs and public places of congregation also known as 
zawiyah. The khanagah represented the lifestyle of a Sheikh and it was 
based on customary worship practices and abstinences that were set by the 
Sheikh. In addition to being a visiting place of the elites and royals, 
khanaqahs were also considered as centres for promoting Islam. Some of 
the khanaqgahs were meditation places for dervishes. Since there was no 
caste system practiced in the khanagahs, they had an important role in 
embracing all the people and promoting Islam. Some Hindus, especially those 
of the lower castes, were impressed by the Sufis and left the religion of their 
ancestors to embrace Islam. 


Avery important factor in delivering the message of equality and Islam’s 
justice to the core of Hindu society was the propagation activities of Sufi 
Sheikhs. Even before the Sufi Schools of Sohrevardieh, Chishtiah and 
@aderieh surfaced, and their khanaqgahs built in the subcontinent, some 
Sufis promoting Sufism were already residing in different locations in India. 
In different Indian towns and villages, natives who professed Hinduism were 
becoming attracted to these centres, and gradually, in that mystical and 
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spiritual environment and Islamic Sufi brotherhood, they were influenced 
by Sheikhs’ teachings. 


Distinguished and prominent Sufi figures, Pirs and Sheikhs of different 
schools were promoting and spreading Islam across the Indian subcontinent 
in the khanagahs, zawiyahs and mosques in a manner that was well-matched 
with the indigenous people’s taste, senses and spirits. In promoting Islam, 
they were more effective than any other factor. 


Conclusion 


On the different occasions, and under various circumstances, nations have 
been in constant contact, inevitably their languages and literatures, cultures 
and customs are affected by each other. This is a natural phenomenon, and 
sometimes depending on the circumstances, such impact is greater and at 
other times less so. Such impact in countries like Iran and India that resulted 
from historical, linguistic and cultural interactions are clearly more evident. 
Similarities and linkages between the languages and cultures of ancient 
Iran and India is a proven fact. 


Mahmoud Ghaznavi’s conquest of Multan popularised the region and 
the cities in those times, which led Sufis to search for new lands to seek 
disciples and spread their faith. While promoting the religion, Sufis were in 
close contact with Indians and had a great role to play in the promotion of 
the Persian language in India. Sufi literature, and the teachings in khanaqgah 
as well as the religious and moral teachings of the Sufi Pirs and Sheikhs of 
the khanagahs and the qawalis in Persian or in the local languages caused 
mass attraction of Hindus to Islam. 


Islam’s expansion and the presence of Muslim mystics, mostly from Iran, 
and their way of life fascinated people and attracted them towards Islam. In 
the promotion of Islam, they never employed force and compulsion, and with 
their good deeds and ethics, they succeeded in winning the hearts of the 
masses. Thus, Sufism and Islamic mysticism gained a high status in this 
land. One of the most important and prominent aspects of Islamic thought 
and culture in the subcontinent is Sufi literature. It has emerged in prose 
and poetry in the khanagahs of Indian cities. Efforts of Persian-speaking 
Sufis and religious scholars who promoted Islam in the subcontinent have 
been very effective in promoting Persian as well. 
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People of this land professed Islam through Persian language and often 


accepted Islam via Iranian Sufis and mystics, and due to their immense 
love towards their Sheikhs, they learnt their language. Iranian thought, 
philosophy, mysticism, language, literature, fine arts, and social lifestyle 
put new attire on Muslim India. The people of India embraced the ethical 
and cultural dimensions of Islamic mysticism. Thus, social and cultural 
relations between Iran and India kad been improved in medeival period 
under the aegis of the Sufis. 
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Theories of Conversion to Islam and the Role of the Sufis 


Anjona Chattopadhyay* 


The question of the Indian character of Sufism in South Asia is a complex 
one and discussion of it has generally revolved around the issue of conversion 
to Islam. Particular details of language and custom indicate that certain 
amount of Indianization had taken place in the groups upon which the chistis 
drew for their membership. Recent essays by scholars of Indian Islam 
have helped to bring out the issues at stake in the discussion of conversion. 
The later accounts of the life of Shaikh Muinuddin Chisti showed him as 
actively involved in the conversion of non Muslims to Islam. Similarly the 
first Sufis who entered the Deccan in the late 13" and early 14% century 
have been portrayed as the militant champions of Islam who waged a jihad 
(war against non Muslim). This is supposed to be one of the oldest theories 
of Islamization in India which Richard Eaton calls the religion of the sword 
thesis, stresses the role of military force in the diffusion of Islam in India 
and elsewhere. Dating at least from the time of the Crusades, this idea 
received big boosts during the nineteenth century, the high tide of the 
European imperial domination over Muslim peoples, and subsequently in 
the context of the worldwide Islamic reform movements of the late twentieth 
century. 


If colonial officials could imagine that the reason for the rise of Islam 
was its inherently military nature, they had little difficulty explaining its 
extension in India in similar terms.! Yet as P Hardy has observed ,those 
who argued that Indian Muslims were forcibly converted have generally 
failed to define either force or conversion’, leaving one to presume that a 
society can and will alert its religious identity simply because it has a sword 
atits neck. Precisely how this mechanism worked, either in theoretical or in 
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practical terms, has never been satisfactorily explained. As Yohanan 
Friedmann has observed in these accounts one frequently meets with such 
ambiguous phrases as “they submitted to Islam”, in which “Js/am’ might 
mean either the religion the Muslim state or the “army of Islam”. But a 
contextual reading of such passages usually favours one of the latter two 
interpretations, especially as these same sources often refer to Indo Turkish 
armies as the “army of Islam” and not the “army of the Turks”’. In other 
words it was the Indo Muslim state and more explicitly its military arm, to 
which people were said to have submitted and not the Islamic faith. 


The theory does not fit the religious geography of South Asia. If 
Islamization had ever been a function of military or political force, one would 
expect that those areas exposed most intensively and over the longest period 
to rule by Muslim dynasties- that is, those that were most fully exposed to 
the “sword”-would today contain the greatest number of Muslims. Yet the 
opposite is the case, as those regions where the most dramatic Islamization 
occurred, such as eastern or western Punjab, lay on the fringes of Indo Muslim 
rule, where the “sword” was weakest, and where brute force could have 
exerted the least influence‘. Islam Khan, Bengal’s first permanent governor 
(1608-13) and the man responsible for consolidating Mughal rule in Bengal, 
was the grandson of Akbar’s chief spiritual guide, Shaikh Salim Chisti. It 
was on an occasion he referred to Sufism as ‘our ancestral profession’. Islam 
Khan is known to have discouraged the conversion of Bengalis and on one 
occasion actually punished one of his officers for allowing it to happen. In 
1609 when the governor’s army was moving across the present Bogra region 
subduing hostile chieftains, one of his officers, Tuqmaq Khan, defeated Raja 
Ray, the landholders of Shahzadpur. Shortly after this, Tuqmaq khan 
employed the son of the defeated Raja as his personal servant and at the 
same time converted him to Islam. This news deeply annoyed the governor 
who punished Tuqmagq Khan by transferring him from his jagir. The governor 
did not view government service as a reward for conversion to Islam; to the 
contrary, in this instance the man responsible for causing the conversion 
was cured and transferred. Moreover it was not only Islam Khan who 
opposed the conversion but also the other officers of the state suggesting 
that the.hands-off policy was a general one‘. 


A third theory commonly advanced to explain Islamization in India is 
the Religion of Patronage theory. Indians of the premodern period converted 
to Islam in order to receive some non religious favour from the ruling class- 
relief from taxes, Promotion in the bureaucracy, and so forth. Many instances 
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in Indian History would appear to support this theory. In the early fourteenth 
century, Ibn Batuta reported that Indians presented themselves as new 
converts to the khalji sultans, who in turn rewarded them with robes of 
honour according to their rank®. According to the nineteenth-century census, 
many landholding families of Upper India had declared themselves Muslims 
in order to escape imprisonment for non payment of revenue, or to keep 
ancestral lands in the family’. The theory might even be stretched to include 
groups employed by Muslim rulers that assimilated much Islamic culture 
even if they did not formally convert. Although this thesis might help explain 
the relatively low incidence of Islamization in India’s political heartland, it 
cannot explain the massive conversions that took place along the political 
fringe- as in Punjab or Bengal. Political patronage like the influence of the 
Sword, would have decreased rather than increased as one moved away 
from the centers of that patronage. Some theory explains the phenomenon 
of mass Islamization on the periphery of Muslim power and not just among 
urban elites. 


To this end a fourth theory, is the Religion of Social Liberation thesis, is 
generally pressed into service. The theory postulates a Hindu caste system 
that is unchanging through time and rigidly discriminatory against its own 
lower orders. For centuries, it is said, the latter suffered under the crushing 
burden of oppressive and tyrannical high caste Hindus, especially Brahmans. 
Then when Islam “arrived” in the Indian Subcontinent, carrying its liberating 
message of social equality as preached by Sufi shaikhs, these same oppressed 
castes, seeking to escape the yoke of Brahmanic oppression and aware of a 
social equality hitherto denied them, “converted” to Islam en masse. 


The Religion of Social Liberation theory identifies motives for conversion 
that are, from a Muslim perspectives, eminently praiseworthy. The problem 
however is that no evidence can be found in support of this theory. Before 
their contact with Muslims, India’s lower castes are thought to have possessed 
some innate notion of the fundamental equality all of human kind denied 
them by an oppressive Brahmanic tyranny. In fact, in thinking about Islam 
in relation to Indian religions, premodern Muslim intellectuals did not stress 
their religion’s ideal of social equality as opposed to Hindu’s inequality, but 
rather Islamic monotheism as opposed to Hindu Polytheism®. Second, even 
if Indians did believe in the fundamental equality of mankind, and even if 
Islam has been presented to them as an ideology of social equality-both 
propositions appear to be false-there is no abundant evidence that Indian 
communities failed, upon Islamisation, to improve their status in the social 
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hierarchy. On the contrary, most simply carried into Muslim society the same 
birth-ascribed rank that they are formerly known in Hindu society. This is 
especially true of Bengal® It is from British period onwards that the various 
theories to explain conversion to Islam were actually formulated. The theories 
on the issue of conversion offered a large array of explanations ranging from 
forced conversion to the so called ‘Love and lust” theory, according to which 
a woman marrying into the Muslim community would have to become a 
Muslim along with her offspring”. 


The agent of conversion that has, however, received the most attention 
is the Sufi. There is enormous literature on this theme, commencing with 
Thomas Arnold’s fervent portrayal of sufis as Islamic “missionaries” among 
non-Muslims. A close reading of the primary sources, however, would not 
support this portrayal. In their own writings and in the contemporary 
biographical accounts of them, sufis does not appear to have been concerned 
with conversions. In fact, the sort of self-conscious, highly organized effort 
along the lines of a Christian missionary society, implicit in Arnold’s writing, 
is at variance with the social roles actually played by medieval Indian Sufis. 
If a living Sufi has only minimal influence in the religious life of non-Muslim 
Indians, a deceased Sufi, especially one blessed with sainthood by local 
population, could literally work miracles. This was because the charisma or 
baraka of a spiritually saturated Sufi saint became, with time, transferred 
to his tomb. And since brick and mortar shrines have much greater longevity 
than flesh and bone Sufis, self-sustaining centres of religious power were 
able in this way to grow and span many countries. Moreover, a saint’s baraka 
also adheres to those of his family descendants who inherit spiritual authority 
associated with the shrine, which also extends the longevity of baraka. For 
example, both the grandson and the shrine of Baba Farid in Pakpattan, 
Punjab, became so thoroughly identified with Baba Farid the saint, who 
died in 1265. 


It was the faith like this that explains the tremendous growth of 
hundreds of shrines all over the subcontinent, each providing a localized 
focus of votive worship. These shrines differed a good deal from each other, 
some specializing in terms of the community to whom they administered 
and others in terms of the ailment or complaint the devotees would bring to 
them. But they all shared in common a mediating capacity between the 
devotee and Allah, thereby not only softening the theological chasm between 
man and God, but also presenting God in a locally accessible idiom". 
Historians through few case studies have tried to examine the social impact 
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of the dargahs. One such case study has been done by Richard Eaton on the 
dargah of Baba Farid on the configuration of political and religious authority 
in the Pakpattan area of the Punjab. According to him it had a long term 
hidden Islamizing impact on groups of people, leading to their conversion to 
Islam. The institutionalization of the shrine complex at the death of the Pir 
and the increase in the shrines court patronage led non Muslims gradually 
to the Islamic fold in due course of time.!? Richard Eaton has introduced 
another thesis, the ‘ecological’ argument that conversion to Islam was most 
effective in those areas particularly western Punjab and Bengal that were 
least exposed to Brahmanical culture and shifted form tribal and nomadic 
lifestyles to agricultural existence under the political system ruled by 
Muslims." 


In the case of Pakpattan shrine, Jat tribesmen migrated form Sind to 
Punjab between 7% and 11“ centuries and settled there. They slowly 
associated themselves with the hereditary descendants of the Shaikh as the 
former abandoned their nomadic way of life for a settled existence in 
agriculture. This transition was effected on account of the large endowments 
of lands that the descendants of Baba Faid had received from devotees and 
dynasties alike.“‘The gradual incorporation of Jat clan into Indo Muslim 
culture took place on account of the fact that a number of Jats were the 
murids of Baba Farid and his entourage of Pirzadas and shrine residents. 
This cultural integration involved the participation of these tribes in the 
pageantry of the Pirzada led rituals and ceremonies. The Islamization of 
Jats can be evidenced from the fact that a number of Jats began to 
increasingly adopt Muslim names.’® 


There is no denying the fact that the early sufis had been gripped by a 
proselytizing zeal, but this was not their only concern. Shaikh Muinuddin 
Chisti was not involved in making converts but his attitude towards non 
Muslims was of tolerance!®. M. Mujeeb states in his seminal work, The Indian 
Muslims, that the main agencies for conversion were the mystics”. A large 
number of non Muslims especially from the lower castes were attracted to 
the sufis and later to their dargahs where they became part of a wider circle 
of devotees. It is here that the Islamisation took place. Later the descendants 
of these Islamized groups claimed that their ancestors were converted to 
Islam by medieval Sufi. Such a claim seems to have been motivated by their 
desire to establish their long standing association with dargahs of the Sufi 
and with Islam. 
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The Chisti Khangahs were open to all sections of society and to all 
communities. The galandars and jogis made frequent visits to the Khangahs 
where they were provided accommodation. The Khangahs contributed to 
the economic life of the sultanate in various ways. Some of them undertook 
the cultivation of wastelands. Others were involved in the construction of 
buildings both of a religious character and of public utility. Thus, it can be: 
said the Khangahs played an important role in the process of Urbanization. 
Certain Chisti practices and use of Indian vernacular for poetry, testify to’ 
an undeniable Indian element in Sufism. The sufis relationship with the: 
Indian environment is revealed by their use of poetry in Indian regional 
languages. The Hindawi verses that occur in the Khuldabad texts indicate 
an Indianization of Sufism to the extent that sufis found local language for 
the expression of their teachings. Altogether most of these verses occur in 
contexts of specialized Islamic discourse, it would be wrong to regard them 
as the medium for the dissemination of Islam to non Muslims". i 


The use of betel leaf with areca nut and lime paste found its way in to 
Chisti practice as well. Betel partially chewed by the master was regarded 
as the cause of miraculous cures and it was also distributed to disciples 
after initiation rituals. But it is probably in the Sufi use of local language, 
indifferently termed Hindawi, the strongest indication of indianization lies. 
We rarely find direct reference to the conversion of Hindus to Islam in the 
Sufi literatures and therefore they do not provide a holistic picture of the 
theme of conversion. The early malfuzat of the 13t and 14* Century 
references to a few instances of conversion, but they deal exclusively with 
the individual cases of those who were drawn to the Muslim saints”. 


The impact of qawwalis on the devotional Indo Muslim musical tradition 
of qawwali ceremonies within the confines of Sufi shrine is also an important 
factor in the process of conversion. Qawwali music’s impact on its Indian 
environment has many aspects. First, it is a by product of the North Indian 
musical tradition. The sufis made a deliberate attempt to adopt some musical 
elements in their mystical practice as they very rightly understood the . 
indigenous population’s parchment for music. Also of interest in the entire 
paraphernalia that included service professionals. Such as sweepers, water 
carriers and the Qawwali musicians themselves who belong to a hereditary 
group. Lastly there took place the popularization of Qawwali music and it 
became an integral part of Indo Muslim folklore. In this respect the deciding 
factor was the increased use of Urdu rather than Persian, as the preferred 
medium of the musicians”. 
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Bengal provides another important case study of large scale conversion 
to Islam. The process involved in Bengal was entirely different from those 
in the Punjab and in the Deccan. It is of utmost significance, then, that 
those areas of the massive conversion to Islam, such as East Bengal or West 
Punjab, were fringe areas both from the point of view of the socio-ecological 
frontier of Hindu agrarian society, and also from the point of view of the 
political frontier of the Muslim state. In areas where the local Hindu rajahs 
had already established an agrarian infrastructure by which to extract the 
surplus wealth of the land, the problem was a political one. Here the state 
endeavoured to capture the agrarian structure for its own ends by occupying 
urban centers, establishing garrisons, and perhaps demoting the rajah for a 
tribute paying underlying (zamindar). As the peasantry is such areas was 
usually already absorbed into the Hindu social and religious order, conversion 
to Islam was not formally forthcoming, at least on a mass basis. In a word, 
indigenous non- Hindu, non- agriculturalists were, between the twelfth and 
seventeenth centuries, gradually transformed into Muslim agriculturalists. 
To the extent that this was the case, Islam, in India at least, may properly 
be termed more a religion of the plough than a religion of the sword, as 
formerly conceived. 


Close study of Punjab and Bengal would sustain this argument. As for 
the former area, from the thirteenth century, the appearance of huge Sufi 
shrines becoming the objects of popular devotion by non-Hindu Jat 
pastoralists as they migrated northward from Sind. By the sixteenth century 
the Mughal government realized the political potential of these shrines and 
used them as intermediaries by which to control the turbulent Jat groups. | 
Moreover it was about this time that the same group began settling down in 
the Punjab and taking to agriculture, a development much in line with the 
Mughal interest in maximizing the revenue-generating capacity of the land. 
Technologically, this development was made possible by the extension of the 
Persian wheel into the arid plains of Punjab in the medieval period. 
Throughout this period the Jat groups retained their devotional focus on the 
shrines, gradually becoming ever more closely integrated with their structure. 
For these groups, then, adhesion to Islam effectively meant adhesion to one 
of these shrines. 


In Bengal an essentially opposite process had the same effect: instead 
of the people migrating to the land, the arable land migrated to the people. 
For many centuries the Ganges river had emptied into the Bay of Bengal 
down the western side of the province so that the area became both the 
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(Hindu) spiritual and agricultural heartland of the region, with the 
aboriginals in the forest of East Bengal remaining somewhat beyond the 
pale and only lightly exposed to Brahmanical Hinduism. In the sixteenth 
century, however, the river silted up its old channels and pushed eastward, 
opening up huge areas of east Bengal for rice. cultivation. River shifts have 
also made possible land reclamation along the lower and eastern delta next 
to the sea. As these riverine shifts occurred roughly simultaneously with 
the Mughal conquest of Bengal, many of the colonists moving into the east 
were Muslims from North India. Significantly, a good many of the saints of 
East Bengal who had accompanied this colonization are associated with the 
pioneering of agriculture and especially with land reclamation in the active 
delta. In the process, indigenous Bengali people who had formerly practiced 
hunting, fishing, or crude from forest agriculture, became gradually 
transformed into rice farmers. So firmly was rice cultivation identified with 
Islam, that today, in the value system of peasants inhabiting rural 
Bangladesh, God is believed to have allowed Adam to exercise his mastery 
over the earth by farming it: being a good Muslim is closely associated with 
being a good farmer. Basing his observations on nineteenth-century district 
gazetteers, Mohammed Mujeeb wrote that Punjabi Muslims “were spiritually 
dependent on miracles and magic to a degree incompatible with genuine 
belief in any omnipotent God, while Bengali Muslims joining in the Durga 
Puja, worshipping Sitala and Rakshya Kali when disease was present, and 
making use of Hindu astrologers and almanacs in their everyday life. For 
people of both provinces, and also of other regions of India, Islam was regarded 
as one technique among many for tapping a “power” which, with the 
performance of proper rites known to some local experts could alleviate one’s 
problems or promote one’s mundane concerns”. 


Richard Eaton has also highlighted the phenomenon of mosque 
construction which seems to have been an integral part of the colonization 
process. The mosque when built by a Muslim pioneer who gave his name to 
a particular agricultural settlement, acted as a symbol of authority in areas 
which had not been exposed to any other form of organized religious authority. 
The authority of the mosque was buttressed by the nature of the Islamic 
religion which was based on the revelation. It included activities such as 
recitations from the Koran, whether by the leaders themselves or by people 
whom they patronized. The patrons, particularly as they came to be 
understood by their followers, became representative of the authority of the 
written word as opposed to the ever-changing and localized authority of 
indigenous religious practices and rituals. Those who eventually became 
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known as the Pirs acted as a stabilising force and as a source of authority in 
a frontier environment characterized by anarchy and the ferocity of living 
conditions. There is a wide range of figures whose magical healing abilities 
earned them immense fame. Manik Pir came to be known as the village 
protector. Haji Pir had the ability to recover lost cattle; Manai Pir, the Muslim 
counterpart of the Hindu god of fertility, Kartik, etc. Thus, this Pir tradition 
of holy men also played a role in the process of conversion”. 


Among the several areas in which Eaton enlarges our knowledge is that 
of conversion to Islam, or better put, the slow drawing of peoples into an 
Islamic cultural milieu. For some time it has been suggested that sufis were 
important agents in converting Hindus, particularly of the lower castes, to 
Islam, but it has not been made clear how this happened. Eaton suggests 
three ways. Hindus made bai’at with a Pir which meant they recited the 
Muslim creed, became a spiritual disciple and submitted themselves body 
and soul torthe directions of the Pir. They came to believe in the intercessory 
power of the many saints buried in and around Bijapur, making pilgrimages 
to their shrines and attending the annual celebrations of the saints’ Urs. 
Most important, they came to use the poems written by sufis specifically to 
accompany the common round of life: the chakki-nama sung while grinding 
food grains, the charkha-nama sung while spinning thread, the lori-nama of 
lullaby etc. In one of the most striking parts of his work, Eaton demonstrates 
how these poems, using the metaphor of the task in hand, draw connections 
between Allah, the Prophet, the Pir and the recite, and how at times they 
even use the stages of the zikr to regulate the phases of work These poems, 
he asserts, in Bijapur at least, were the prime agents of Islamization. Here 
lies the kernel of an idea rich, in possibilities. The poems are associated 
with women’s work, and were transmitted by women from generation to 
generation. So it was in the Hindu women of the Deccan that Sufis planted 
the seed which would eventually bring forth a ‘Mushm con Community’. 


Eaton reveals much of how Islam has interacted with Hindu influences. 
The Chistis sufis of Bijapur conceived of God in the final stage of the Sufi 
path as a lover or friend (muhibb), which apparently finds a parallel in the 
bhakti ideal of a personal deity actively concerned with his devotees 
characteristic of both the Lingayat and Vithoba traditions of the Deccan. 
Burhan al-Din, the great Chisti of the sixteenth century, borrowed from the 
lore of Krishna to discuss the importance-of asceticism and used Sanskrit 
terms to express Sufi concepts. This point made, however, Eaton issues timely 
warning to those eager to find the heart of religious feeling in Hinduism 
rather than Islam. ‘For one thing,” he declares, ‘the central ideas expressed 
by these Sufis remained thoroughly within the framework of the Islamic 
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mystical tradition, and such Hindu influences as those cited above seem to 
have been selectively borrowed only when they could serve as supporting 
buttresses for this framework”. 


The Sufis’ attempts to prove the superiority of their discipline and the 
‘truth’ of Islam, compared to the ‘falsehood’ of other religious traditions, such 
as the ones represented by Brahmins and yogis, led to debates, disputations, 
and, if Sufi hagiographies and discourses are to be believed, competitive 
performance, miracles. In Sufi memory, their victories in these combats 
helped them establish their authoritative position in the localities in which 
they settled. These often involved the conversion of the adversary and his 
followers to Islam. The episodes of miraculous encounters and conversion 
might have been exaggerated in Sufi tazkiras, or hagiographies, but they 
reveal the attempts to propagate the image of Sufis as disseminators of Islam. 
This image gets further support from the claims of Muslim communities in 
various regions of having converted to Islam at the hands of Sufis who are 
acknowledged as the patron saints of the respective areas. Indeed, in many 
cases conversion to Islam involved a long process of cultural accretion around 
a major shrine, or pilgrimage centre. Conversion, thus, involved G) in 
exceptional cases a sudden transformation of the heart of an individual to 
accept the righteousness of Islam; (ii) to have faith in the saintliness of a 
Sufi, expressed by visits to the dargah, or shrine, follow the rituals and 
eventually accept the creed of the patron saint and his ‘agents’ (keepers of 
the shrine/descendants of the Sufi) sooner or later; and (iii) recognition of 
the superiority of Islam after ‘testing’ the knowledge and miraculous powers 
of a Sufi, followed by reciting the kalima, or the profession of The faith of 
Islam, a decisive moment both in the life of the convert and the Sufi concerned. 
This is what many Sufi hagiographies would like to emphasize. However, 
the slow process of Islamization is being recognized in current research as 
the most plausible way in which large sets of Muslim communities emerged 
in the Indian subcontinent through a long period of Islamic acculturation 
around popular Sufi shrines. By contrast, centres of Muslim power, such as 
the Delhi-Agra region have lesser concentration of Muslims, belying the 
general perception that Islam spread through the sword of Muslim rulers, 
under the guidance of the ulema, or Muslim religious scholars. However, 
this might well be a Delhi-Agra centric view, for regional Muslim polities 
such the ones in the Deccan and Bengal had different experiences. For 
example, although the Sultanate in Bengal dominated in the western part, 
the large community of Bengali Muslims emerged in the eastern region. 
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Islamization and conversion to Islam, thus, involved complex 
negotiations, contradicting further the older view that large sections of low 
caste Hindus were attracted to egalitarianism and the notions of brotherhood 
in Islam, as reflected in Sufi institutions, khangahs jama ‘atkhanasl dargahs, 
leading to landslide mass conversion. Normative Islam might have certain 
ideals emphasizing egalitarianism in society. But as Islam spread in various 
regions it got embedded in local social structures; and hierarchies based on 
birth wealth and power became integral part of the Muslim communities. 
Sufi ideals proved to be inadequate to fight inequalities in society, as one 
comes across instances of Sufis expressing their helplessness in the matter 
or recommending invocations for divine interventions through prayers, 
charms, amulets, etc., and occasionally even resorting to miracles for 
delivering justice. 


This ability to reach out and connect with the audience in the acceptable 
language or the time has been one of the remarkable features of Sufi 
traditions through the ages. Despite sustained onslaughts from the secular- 
rationalists and reform-minded Islamists (Wahhabil/Deobandi), devotional 
Islam has been able to survive because of its capacity to adapt to changing 
social and political contexts. Historically, this is characterized by a kind of 
‘double-movement’ in which Sufi Islam get entrenched in the dominant 
culture of the time and place even while being mindful of the terms of 
reference of Islam as derived from the Quran and Traditions of the Prophet. 
Even as Sufi traditions claim to be following the path shown by the Prophet, 
they are distinguished from the Islamist greups in their sensitivity towards 
historical Islam represented by veneration for saintly figures of earlier 
generations and attempt to safeguard the customs and traditions of earlier 
times-allowing for concessions as demanded by situations and recognizing 
difference”. 


The earliest mechanism by which Bijapur’s Sufis mediated Islam to 
Non-Muslims was the institution of the initiation procedure, known as the 
baiat ceremony, by which lay parsons were inducted into a Sufi’s spiritual 
following. The most important Sufis of Bijapur having large khanagahs 
generally had two or three circles of followers attached to them. First was 
an inner circle of murids who had pledged themselves to undertake spiritual 
studies and disciplines under the, direction of a Pir; they were formally 
initiated by the Pir into the silsila as heirs to a spiritual path that stretched 
back to the founder of the order. This inner circle of murids 18 to be 
distinguished from the still smaller circle of khalifas, who were given not 
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only the spiritual instruction of the murids but also the right to succeed the : 
Pir in his capacity of initiating other murids. Then there was also an outer 
circle of lay persons, usually of lower classes and castes, who had not taken 
any formal pledge of spiritual discipleship but who were attracted to the 
spiritual power of the Pir and accordingly venerated him, attending such 
public functions of the khanaqah as prayers and feasts. This outer circle 
may be termed the affiliates. Although a Pir’s outer circle of affiliates was 
generally composed of an undifferentiated group of lower class non-Muslims 
as well as Muslims, his inner group of murids, or adepts, consisted exclusively 
of Muslims. We have noted that one of the preconditions for undertaking the 
Chisti path was being or becoming a Muslim. While most murids were 
probably born Muslims, there is ample evidence in both the Chisti and 
Shattari traditions that non-Muslims of Bijapur were converted to Islam at 
the time of their initiation into the orders as murids. 


Shah Hashim Pir’s khanagah was perhaps the only Sufi center in 
Bijapur, apart from that of Shah Miranji and his successors on Shahpur 
Hillock that had an observable impact on the non- Muslim population of the 
seventeenth century. Besides initiating non-Muslims into his inner circle of 
adepts, Shah Hashim gave blessings to 5,500 affiliates in his lifetime, which 
gives us some idea of the numerical extent of his outer circle. And, as was 
the case with the Sufi popular literature, women were also integrated into 
the khanaqah life of Hashim Pir Alawi. One of Hashim’s murids noted that 
women were allowed to enter even the inner circle of the Sufi’s followers as 
murids. As a mechanism mediating Islam to non-Muslims, then, the baiat 
ceremony was both formal and instant. 


A second and far more lasting, Sufi mechanism mediating Islam to 
Bijapur’s Non-Muslim population was the institution of the dargahs that 
grew up on, or near, the khanaqahs of famous Sufis. Built by the government, 
by wealthy nobles, or by murids, these tombs derived their importance in 
Indo-Muslim history from being the carriers of the barakat of the Sufis buried 
beneath them. The Sufis would in this way pass into popular tradition 
canonized as saints. As a magnet attracts iron filings by an unseen force, so 
also did these dargahs attract people by the spiritual power that had been 
transmitted from the buried saint to his tomb? Above all, these dargahs 
represented the physical embodiment of Sufism in its third and final stage 
of development, the ta’ifa stage. 


In this third phase of Sufism a saint’s barakatwas transmitted not only 
to the physical site of his burial, the dargah, but also to his family 
descendants, or Pirzadas (Pirzada ‘born of a Pir”) These individuals, who 
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maintained the dargahs and than managed their social functions, came to 
occupy positions of great social status among the illiterate and superstitious 
common folk of the Deccan.Women played by far the dominant role in all 
aspects of dargah life, just as Sufi folk poetry: which may legitimately be 
called the litany of Bijapur’s folk Islam, appealed primarily to women. The 
dualism between male and female religion was brought out on Fridays when 
the men went off to the Jami [mosque] to display their communal solidarity 
by participation in ritual prayer, whilst the women were at the saint’s tomb 
or graveyard making their offerings, petitioning, or communing with the 
spirit of the tomb. In effect, then, folk Islam in Bijapur as elsewhere seems 
to have been a female-oriented Islam: what the mosque, the mulla, and the 
Koran were for men, the dargah, the Pirzada, and the chakki-nama were for 
women. 


This votive aspect of the dargahs is, of course, very much in keeping 
with indigenous traditions with respect to Hindu shrines and pilgrimages 
and underscores the dargah’s capacity to mediate between Islam and local 
religious systems. But whatever the special vows that became associated 
with individual dargahs, they were all generally associated with fertility. 
Indeed, the belief that visits to dargahs would in some measure enhance a 
woman's fertility is an obvious reason for their continuing popularity among 
rural women of the Deccan today. Women originally attracted to the Pirs 
and Pirzadas of the seventeenth century were probably of the same social 
origins as those presently participating in the social life of the dargahs, e.g., 
Maharashtrian and Kannadiga women of the Kunbi agriculturalist castes. 
One could speculate that non-elite women living on the fringes of Hindu 
society would have gravitated toward Pirs and their tombs as places of 
religious refuge from any number of worldly concerns. These women would 
certainly have included widows of most castes, for organized Hindu society 
has little room for such individual. Then, too, one could expect that barren 
women of various castes would have been attracted to the dargahs because 
of the latter’s association with fertility. What all such women probably shared 
in common was an eclectic religious attitude on account of which they would 
have perceived no great theological or social wall separating Islam and 
Hinduism. For them, the dargahs formed only several facets of an already 
diffuse and syncretic religious life, and fulfillment, of a vow made this year 
at a Sufi’s dargah might inspire as much belief in the efficacy of the Islamic 
deity as a similar, fulfillment inspired belief in a Hindu deity the year before. 


The folk literature, examined above was the third Sufi mechanism 
mediating Islam to non-Muslims of Bijapur. The role that this literature has 
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played in this capacity, though impossible to measure with precision, seems 
to have been related to the dargah centered emotionalism characteristic of 
Sufism in its ta’ifa form. The authors of this folk poetry were not themselves 
mystics or theoreticians like Burhan al-Din Janan, but were either spiritual 
descendants of the mystics or the latter’s familial descendants, or Pirzadas. 
Indeed, one important reason that they wrote this literature, apart. from 
their general desire to expand their teachings among a constituency of 
commoners, seems to have been to secure for themselves the role of mediator 
between God and the people who used the literature. 


But regardless of the authors’ possible motives for writing this literature, 
its effect in terms of the expansion of Islam among Bijapur’s lower classes 
was probably, profound, though gradual. The pervasive influence of women 
in the life of the dargahs provides perhaps the most important clue in tracing 
this effect. Both the vehicle of folk literature originally penned by successors 
to Bijapuri Sufis and the institution of the dargah have assimilated into the 
world of folk Islam various non-elite and predominantly female elements of 
the Deccan rural population from the seventeenth century to the present. 
However, this process should not be construed as “conversion” to Islam, nor 
should the Sufis themselves be considered as Muslim “missionaries,” though 
both terms have frequently been used in the general context of Sufis and the 
expansion of Islam. The main problem is that both terms carry connotations 
of a nineteenth- and twentieth-century Christian movement in India, a 
context in which “missionary” denoted ‘a self-conscious propagator of the 
Christian faith and “conversion” a self-conscious turning around in religious 
conviction. But the evidence concerning Bijapur’s Sufis would not permit 
calling any of them missionaries in this sense. They made no conscious effort 
to gain non-Muslim followers, though it is true that many lower-caste non- 
Muslims were attracted to the Pirs’ and Pirzadas’ supposed supernatural 
power and entered, by gradual degrees, their outer and inner circles. Both 
the Literati’s folk literature and the various bas’at ceremonies discussed 
above aimed primarily at committing their followers to a Pir; the diffusion 
of Islamic precepts seems in the final analysis to have been a by-product of 
these efforts”. 


If it is true that Qadi and the saint’s tomb were the most important 
agents in the Islamisation process, we are still confronted with the vexing 
problem of the geography of conversion. The theories of conversion all fail 
to account for the exceptionally high incidence of conversion on all political 
peripheries of medieval India and relatively low incidence of the heartland. 
As a rule, India’s most extensive conversion occurred not in the great 
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agricultural plains but in the pastoral plains or forested regions-areas, in 
other words, where religious patterns had not yet been stabilized by literacy 
as represented and sustained by Brahmans. For it was not Hindus who 
most readily converted to Islam, but no agrarian forest or pastoral peoples 
whose contact with Brahmanism and caste stratification had been either 
casual or nonexistent. The process of the absorption of those peoples into 
Islam was, in fact, similar to integration of aboriginal peoples into the Hindu 
caste and ritual structure that had taken place earlier in Indian history. It 
is clear that the Sufis did play a key role but there is no evidence to suggest 
that they were in any way directly involved in the process of conversion. If 
conversion is taken to mean a change in the religious allegiance of an 
individual or a group from one system of belief to another, then the Sufis did 
play a role in the process. They did foster an environment which made Islam 
more palatable to Indians, something which usually translated into increased 
Islamisation and then, eventually, into the emergence of a definite Muslim 
identity. Thus, we cannot talk of Sufism and Sufis as direct agents of 
conversion, i.e. as active proselytizers, though their indirect role cannot be 
ruled out. 
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Forces of Liberal Religion in Islam and Hinduism 


Biswaroop Ghosh* 


Our country has always been the land of saints, sages, ascetics and liberal 
religious thinkers. From a very early time in history, India had been 
assimilating and amalgamating various ideas, cultures and thoughts in her 
fold. It is in this great land of ancient wisdom and liberal thoughts, that 
different religious orders and congregations emerged and flourished through 
the ages. In this background, the present study tries to seek the nature of 
the eclectic and liberal traditions as well as inter-religious and inter- 
communal exchanges and their multi-dimensional aspects that formed the 
basis of liberal, tolerant and secular texture of Indian society. 


Now, we cannot deny the fact that initially the Muslim conquests and 
their military/political domination had generated sufficient amount of tension 
and distrust between the two communities in India. But after some years of 
co-existence, socio-political interaction and mutual influence; the two 
communities tended to come closer and tolerance persisted. This is especially 
manifested in the socio-religious sphere. The process of Hindu-Muslim 
understanding became a reality through the endless efforts of the mystics 
and liberal religious teachers who initiated such movements which helped 
to rear amity, accord and harmony. 


The basic tenets of these mystic liberal religious movements ; whether 
Hindu or Muslim in origin were simplicity, purity, austerity, fraternity, 
humility, spirituality, compassion; and above all unconditional as well as 
undiluted love and devotion for the Lord or the Supreme Being. The mystics 
believed that ‘the ultimate spiritual union with Him is possible through 
love and love only’. They also put great emphasis on other things like regular 
prayer, fasting and chanting one of His names. 
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Islamic liberal thought and eclectic tradition is manifested in the 
thoughts and activities of the Sufis who emerged as a group of Muslim saints 
at an early stage of Islam. They were usually spiritual and holy persons who’ 
used to put great emphasis on prayer, poverty, humility, austerity, humanity 
and universal love. Thus Sufism could be considered as a Muslim mystic 
movement, followers of which seek ‘Divine Truth’ and ‘Love’ through direct 
connection or communion with the Almighty. Sufism arose in conformity 
with Islamic doctrines. But it was certainly influenced by the great ascetic 
traditions of Asia which had been prevalent in the region from remote 
antiquities. Instead of accepting only the external literal meanings of the 
tenets of the Holy Quran, the Sufis laid greater emphasis on its underlying 
subtleties, mysteries and mysticism. The Sufis form the liberal element in 
Islam and it was by their untiring efforts that Islam has mostly spread in 
the Indian sub-continent.! 


The origins of the word Suf have been suggested differently by different 
scholars. According to one opinion, the term Sufi came from the word suf 
which means coarse wool in Arabic. The Sufi mystics usually wore a long 
cloak-like garment made of sufor coarse wool, hence the name. Sometimes, 
the root of this word is traced to the Perso-Arabic word saf/ saf@ meaning 
pure/ purity. Another origin of the word is suggested to be from the Greek 
word sophos/ sophia, associated with knowledge and wisdom. Some other 
scholars have suggested that the word Suf originates from the term ahl as- 
suffah meaning ‘the people of the bench’ in Arabic. These were actually a 
group of poor and humble companions of Prophet Muhammad who held 
regular gatherings of zrkri.e. chanting the name of God. These people were 
considered by some to be the first Sufis. Also, it was often told that: “The 
Sufiis the one who wears wool (suf) on top of purity (saf/safa)”. A majority 
of the scholars, however, generally agree that sufor “coarse wool” is the root 
of the word Sufi? 


The Sufi mystics as it is already mentioned used to wear a long cloak- 
like garment made of sufor coarse wool. This kind of wearing woollen garment 
also indicated that the Sufis were following the legacy of the prophets, ascetics 
and the apostles who believed in simple living and high thinking. Also, this 
coarse material caused constant discomfort that kept them awaken 
throughout the night and reminded them about their spiritual duties like 
zikr (chanting or reciting the name of God) and fikr (remembrance of God). 
The Sufis resided in khangahs or Sufi hospices. During the Medieval Age 
many khangahs were established by the Sufi masters. Apparently, the 
practices and organization of the knangahs resembled the Buddhist and 
Christian monastic systems.’ 
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The coarse woollen garments worn by the Sufis were a mark of their 
rejection of worldly things. Many of these saintly people also used to lead a 
life of extreme poverty and often celibacy. This reminds us of the ancient 
Indian ascetic tradition, as well as the Buddhist and Christian monastic 
orders. Like the Indian ascetics, the Sufis developed certain religious 
practices which focussed on self-control and selflessness. This resulted to 
the inner purity, enabling both mental and spiritual upgradation. Their only 
goal was the loss of the ‘self’ and ultimate merger or divine union with the 
Almighty. Actually, their idea was that, one had to shed off one’s self or ego 
(nafs) to come closer to God. This ideal of securing ‘divine union’ with Him is 
to be achieved by pursuing the ‘path of perfect love’. 


The Sufi movement consists of fraternal orders or silsilahs where the 
seniors/elders or masters train their followers and disciples about the Sufi 
philosophy and Sufi rites and practices. This resembled the traditional Hindu 
convention— guru-sishya parampara — the master — disciple continuum. 
This also resembled, to some extent, the asramasof the rishis or the Buddhist 
monastery based Orders or the Saiva/ Vaisnava matha system. Many Bhakti 
saints had disciples coming from both Hindu and Muslim communities, just 
like the Sufi masters. All these reflected the composite and heterogeneous 
nature of the syncretist traditions. 


The Sufi notion of “ Fana Fillah Baga Billah” also deserves mention here. 
The concept of fana (mystical annihilation of the self) and baga (merger 
with and abiding in the Almighty) reminds us of the Brahmanic idea of 
moksha (salvation) and the Buddhist notion of nirvana (ultimate 
emancipation or deliverance) of the soul. These Sufi concepts had surely 
been influenced by the Indian mysticism as well as liberal religious and 
philosophical systems. Just like the Ancient Indian thinkers, the Sufi saints 
also believed that unification of the soul with the Supreme Soul (jeevatma 
and Paramatma in Indian traditions respectively) must be the ultimate aim 
and highest attainment for mankind. 


The Sufi doctrine of Ana7-Haqq(I am the Truth) “was actually a reflection 
of the sufi belief that the unification with Allah was the highest stage of 
enlightenment.” 4 The theory of Ana7-Hagq found in the Sufi doctrine is 
similar to the Sohham Tattva (I am He) of the Upanishads. The Sufis might 
also be influenced by the Hindu philosophy of Advaitavaad (literally Non- 
Dualism or Monism) and Visishtadvaitavaad (Special theory of Non-Dualism 
or Monism). 


Another important aspect of Sufi cult is the ‘sama’ (literal meaning 
‘gudition’). This is actually a religious gathering where the Sufi groups 
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perform music and dance. The Sufis are very much attached to this practice 
both emotionally and spiritually. This, to certain extent, resembles the nama- 
sankirtana ceremony of different Hindu sects— especially that of the 
Vaisnavas— where periodic assemblies are held accompanied by devotional 
music and dance. S.A.A.Rizvi writes that: 


...sufis were so emotionally affected by sama... that they swooned or tore their 
clothes in ecstasy. Their spiritual illumination enabled the sufis to see into 
people’s hearts. To protect themselves from material desires or thoughts and 
from the devil’s temptings, the sufis practised self-mortification. Many ate 
only grass and leaves, wore rags, and lived an isolated existence in the 
mountains and jungles. ° 


All these remind us of the Indian hermits and sages who used to lead a 
similar way of life. Many Sufi saints, like the Hindu ascetics, used to practice 
Yoga and pranayami.e. meditation through breath control. 


Yogic postures and breath control became an integral part of Chishtiyya sufis 
practice, and controlled breathing was incorporated finally as a vital aspect in 
all the sufi orders except the Indian Naqshbandiyyas. 6 


In Sufi thought, the theory of Wahdat al-Wujud or Unity of Being and sufi 
analogies for it were remarkably similar to those of the yogis. Many Sufi 
verses reflect this yogic influence. The Nath doctrines had a far-reaching 
influence on the Sufi saints and their thought. Some identifed the Hindu 
Niranjana (the Imperceptible) with Islamic God (Khuda). Many Sufi saints 
even advocated practising penance and austerity along the lines of Hindu 
ascetics. There is also clear evidence of the practices of Hindu tantricism 
influencing Sufi beliefs.” 


The Sufis of the Chishti Order laid emphasis on a life of simplicity, 
poverty, humility and selfless devotion to God. Many lived in humble 
dwellings like mud covered thatched houses, wore patched clothes and 
encouraged prolong fasting. Like the yogis, they considered that control of 
senses was necessary for spiritual uplift. Many Sufi saints regarded altruistic 
services as more important than obligatory prayers £ In the Sufi doctrine, 
the idea of soul was analogous to that of Hindu scriptures and philosophy 
like the Yoga Sutra of Patanjali. The Sufi theory of Divine Love and self- 
annihilation or spiritual merger with the Supreme Being resembles Hindu 
holy doctrines found in the Bhagabad Gita? 


Sufi’s were also influenced by the Nath yogis who were the followers of 
legendary Hindu saint Gorakhnath. It is said that the Nath yogis familiarized 
the sufis with the practice of Aatha-yoga. Amrita-Kunda, a hatha-yogic 
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treatise, had a profound influence on the sufis and the Sufi doctrine. This 
text had also been translated into Arabic and Persian. All these prove the 
close contact and regular interaction between the two systems of religion 
and philosophy in India during this time. The composite nature of Indian 
culture and heritage was also revealed by this.'° 


Coming to the the Bhakticult, we see that it emphasized simple devotion, 
love and faith as the means for moksha/ mukti or salvation that could be 
attained by all. Rites, rituals, elaborate ceremonies and all sorts of religious 
formalities were meaningless to the exponents as well as followers of this 
cult. The sole object of human life, according to them, was the union with 
the Almighty. The Bhakti masters stayed amidst commoners and preached 
in local languages. So, this was one of the reasons behind the immense 
popularity of this movement among the masses, especially with those 
belonging to the lower orders. 


The Bhaktisaints severely criticized the caste-based Hindu society. They 
held that caste, creed, community or religion of a person did not stand in the 
way of his/her salvation (moksha or mukti). So, disciples were usually chosen 
both from the Hindu as well as Muslim communities. The Bhakticult masters 
not only fostered the spirit of amity, integrity and harmony between different 
sects and communities, they had also made positive contributions in the 
field of rejuvenation of the position of women in society. This materialized 
social emancipation of women to some extent. They were encouraged to join 
the movement and participate in the religious gatherings and ceremonial 
worship. 


In the teachings of Bhakti cult masters the spirit of divine love, 
compassion, equality, fraternity and above all longing for muktior salvation, 
found strong expression. The names of Sant Kabir, Guru Nanak and Sri 
Chaitanya worth mention here. Like the Sufi saints, the Bhakti gurus 
sufficiently contributed to communal harmony, social unity and paved the 
way for better understanding between different communities. Their emphasis 
on devotion to one God helped bringing different faiths and creeds closer. 
Their simplicity, austerity, dedication and piousness also attracted common 
people. The Bhakti movement vehemently criticized the prevailing caste 
system and tried to reduce the existing inequality in the social structure. 
The Bhakti cult saints used to preach in the regional languages, thus helping 
growth and development of regional languages and literatures." 


Another group of ascetics found during this time were the Qa/andars or 
the wandering ascetics. Like the wandering yogis, these Islamic mystics 
had to encounter various religio-cultural groups in course of their travelling, 
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and became liberal and unorthodox. They were often denounced as be-shara 
by the orthodox elements in Islam.” Rizvi writes: 


... They (the Qa/andars) also refused to obey the shari‘a laws. They used Indian 
hemp and other drugs, shaved their heads, moustaches, beards and eyebrows, 
and always kept a razor handy. They wore iron rings through their ears, on 
their hands, and on other parts of their bodies. Authentic sufi records recount 
some incredible miracles performed by them.... The Qalandars travelled widely 
and went as far east as Bengal. !? 


Rizvi further writes: 


The Qalandars belonged to different groups. The more famous jwa/gis wrapped 
themselves in blankets; others went naked except for a loincloth.” The Hydari 
Qalandars “ passed round iron rods through their genitals and called them 
sikh-i-muhr (rod of the seal). This custom, acquired from the Hindu Naga 
sannyasis indicated their determination to remain celibate. The Hydaris and 
other Qalandars too, pierced their ears and wore iron rings. This practice was 
borrowed from the kanphata (split-ear) yogis. 4 


The Sufi masters and the Bhakti saints also contributed greatly to the 
growth and development of vernacular language and literature in India, as 
already mentioned. Some Sufi mystics like Saiyid Mohammad Ghous 
Gwaliori even popularized yogic practices among the Sufi circles. Many 
Bhakti saints also were the ardent followers of the yoga (mystical practice 
for communion with God) doctrine. It was suggested that the highest means 
of moksha (salvation) is bhakti (devotion) and the best yogais bhaktr yoga. 
The purity, simplicity and austerity of the Sufis attracted scores of common 
people towards them, just like the ancient hermits, sages, sramanas and 
other wandering monks- who drew people arcund them through their simple 
lucid teaching and pure lifestyle. Just like the ancient prophets, saints and 
religious masters of the Orient, the Suf saints and Bhakti gurus were 
tremendously acceptable to the masses, irrespective of the caste, creed or 
religious belief or affiliation. This was because they preached that one’s class, 
caste, creed or community did not stand in the way of one’s salvation. 


The Sufis, like the Bhakti saints and certain other Hindu mystic sects, 
used to ascribe to Almighty God the qualities of love, mercy, generosity, 
compassion and universality, instead of depriving Him of any kind of form 
or attributes. They propagated the ideal of love and simplicity, instead of 
inculcating the fear of God, to achieve the ultimate goal. And that is to 
accomplish spiritual union with Him. All these are to be done by following 
the path of perfect devotion and love. According to both Suf and Bhakti 
traditions, God is “The Light” and it is His glory and splendour that is 
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reflected in every entity of the universe. So, they advocated love, sympathy 
and compassion to every created being — since all are God’s creation. Like 
the Vaisnavas, Buddhists and Jains and many Sufis were also strict 
vegetarians. 


The mystics, Hindus and Muslims alike, appealed for removing the 
darkness of all impurity, insincerity and ignorance from the heart and fully 
contemplate on the Almighty with absolute honesty and purity. There goes 
the popular saying “Rabb se neha lagaa orey manwaa’—(O my mind, devote 
thyself solely to the Almighty). In these mystic orders, the preceptor or mentor 
(guru or pir) had great importance because it is thought that only under his 
guidance and direction, the disciples could attain spiritual progress. 


Another popular practice in the religio-cultural sphere was (and still is) 
the visiting of Sufi shrines or grave-tombs of Sufi saints by the devotees. 
This resembles the Hindu pilgrimage system (teertha yatra) i.e. the religious 
practice of visiting a holy place, temple or shrine. The ritual of visiting a 
Sufi shrine and attending the annual ursceremony (salvation day celebration 
of a Sufi saint or a Pir) is called ziyarat. These tombs or shrines of the Sufi 
saints or holy persons are usually sites of great reverence and respect among 
both Hindus and Muslims. It is believed that although the saint is physically 
dead, he is still alive spiritually. And there, the bargat or blessings of God 
continue to reach the departed saint and are deemed to benefit the visiting 
devotees and pilgrims. 


In order to show reverence to the Sufi saints, the ruling aristocracy, 
traders and merchants, and even common people used to provide huge 
donations for maintenance, preservation and renovation of the structures 
and adjacent areas. Sufism in India has always been viewed as an attempt 
in the way of eternal human quest for direct experience of the Supreme 
Soul. For centuries, not only the Muslims but also the Hindus accepted Sufi 
shrines as sacred symbols of veneration and centres of communal harmony. 
From a very early period, Hindu pilgrims had been performing their holy 
yatra and had been offering prayers in Suf shrines without any kind of 
reservations. 


The rapid spread of Islam in the Indian sub-continent, according to 
certain viewpoint, could be attributed to the diligent activities of the Suf 
saints and preachers. Sufi doctrine had left a remarkable impact on religious, 
cultural, and social life in this region. The mystical aspect of Islam was 
introduced and popularized by the Sufi masters. Sufi scholars poured in 
from all over the continent of Asia to this country. They were involved in the 
socio-religious and cultural change in India during the medieval period. The 
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Sufi saints could easily have access to the poor, underprivileged and 
downtrodden people and used local idioms and jargons to attract the masses. 
Emerging as a major socio-religious force, Sufism had even significantly 
influenced the other existing Indian religious traditions. There was always 
a mutual exchange process among the major religious and philosophical 
traditions of the country. Their sincerity, piety, devotion, dedication, attitude 
of accommodation, adaptation, spirituality, humanity— all these helped Sufi 
saints make the cult emerge as an important landmark in the history of 
esoterism and mysticism. 


The Mughal emperor Akbar the Great was also influenced by the 
prevailing mystic thoughts including Bhakti and Sufi ideals. This found 
expression in his liberal religious views and administrative decisions. Akbar’s 
policy of sulh-i-kul (universal peace), introduction of Din-i-[ahi (Divine 
Faith), abolition of pilgrimage tax and jaziya (religious tax) on the Hindus 
— all these reflected his broader liberakhuman outlook.! Akbar was also 
very much impressed by the liberal outlook of the Sikh gurus. It is said that 
he made big contributions for the Golden Temple at Amritsar. 


Prince Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of Emperor Shah Jahan and great- 
grandson of Akbar, was said to be a “missionary of communal concord and 
reconciliation”. He profoundly thought about the necessity of amity and 
harmony among different sects and wanted to bring various communities 
together. This is apparent from his seminal work in Persian Majma-ul- 
Bahraini.e. “Mingling of the Two Oceans”. Here he discussed about the two 
great religions of the world, namely Hinduism and Islam. He believed in 
Utihaad or right of the learned to interpret scriptures according to changing 
circumstances. He put emphasis on Aq/or reason, like his predecessor Akbar 
and his cultural successor Raja Rammohan Roy.'® 


Dr. Amit Dey, who have consulted many Persian manuscripts and books 
preserved in the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Kolkata) and elsewhere, mentions 
that: 


Dara in his very first work in Persiar entitled Safimat-ul-Awliya (The Notebook 
of the Saints) wrote about various sufi orders. However the most significant 
part of this work is the author’s focus on women as he deals with the wives and 


daughters of the Prophet and some women mystics.!” 


It is a quite well-known fact that Dara Shukoh was also a great Sanskrit 
scholar. Dr. Dey writes, 


Dara’s Sanskrit learning enabled him to explore and appreciate Upanishadic 
monotheism, which according to him was not different from Quranic 
monotheism From 1066 A.H. onwards, he was more deeply interested in the 
study of Hinduism. In 1066 A.H. he got the Jug Bashist (Famous Sanskrit text 
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Yoga Vasishtha) translated into Persian. Shortly after, he himself translated 
the Upanishads into Persian prose. Most probably, he had Bhagvat Gita 


translated by one of his courtiers. 18 


The Sufmovement, Bhakticult and other similar inter-religious activities, 
thoughts and ideas of the Medieval times helped creating greater 
understanding, acceptance and tolerance in the socio-religious sphere 
amongst various sects and denominations in India. This resulted to ultimate 
assimilation and amalgamation of apparent diverse elements in Indian 
society. The Bhakti gurus, the Sufi saints and other similar eclectic 
philosophical traditions contributed immensely to the social stability and 
communal harmony in our country by building a liberal, tolerant and 
syncretic culture acceptable to both Hindus and Muslims. 
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Mystic-Humanistic Thoughts of Maulana Rumi 
Wasif Ahmad* 


Introduction 


Being one of the oldest and civilized countries, Iran occupies an important 
place on cultural and literary map of the world. The people of India and 
Iran, two ancient neighboring civilizations, have enjoyed close historical, 
cultural and literary links through the ages. The disturbances and the 
constant wars and conflicts in which Iran was engaged in the 12" century 
A.D, and the terrible Mongol invasion were the responsible factors for creation 
of an ideal soil for the nourishment of the most glorious products of mysticism. 
The earliest Persian poetry does not seem to be inclined towards religious 
subjects, such as spirituality and religious meditation, not even towards 
Islam. 


Derivation of the term Sufism 


Sufi is derived from the word Suf, ‘wool’, because the first Sufis wore coarse 
woolen garments (Pashmina push). Some sources trace its origin to the word 
‘suffa. Some say the word stem from the word sufa (a dais or platform in 
front of the mosque of the prophet at Madina). Sufism is based on love, love 
of the creator (God) and the creature. In other words Sufi symbolism revolves 
around love. There is no doubt that mystic symbolism penetrated deeply 
into Persian literature. 


Sufi poets 


Abu Sa’id bin Abil Khayr (Baba Kuhi), Baba Tahir Uryan Ansari, Baba Afzal, 
Abdullah Ansari, Mahmud Shabastari, Sahabi, Auhadi, Maghrabi, Shekh 
Sa’di, Iraqi, Sanai, Fariduddin Abu Hamid Muhammad Attar and Maulana 
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Jalaluddin Rumi are some other important Persian poets of Sufism. The 
Persian Sufi poetry is usually associated with the name of Abu Sa’id bin Abil 
Khayr (b.967, d.1049 AD). The above noted poets are believed to have 
composed innumerable couplets of a mystical nature. According to Jan Rypka, 
“He (Sanai) was one of the first to make use of the Ghazal for mystical 
mediation, thus creating a model for further generations?”. 


Brief biographical sketch of Rumi 


Jalaluddin Mohammad Rumi (12073-1273 AD), also known as Jalaluddin 
Mohammad Balkhi, Maulana , Maulvi, and more popularly Rumi, was a 
13" century Persian poet, jurist, Islamic scholar, theologian, and Sufi mystic. 
He came from a family of scholars in Balkh. His father Bahauddin 
Mohammad Walad was a well-known preacher, jurisprudent and Sufi. Rumi 
is one of the greatest Persian mystic poets and thinkers of any age in the 
world history. He figures in the most illustrious list of poets, philosophers 
and visionaries of the world. Heigel praised him as one of the greatest poets 
and most important thinkers in the world history. The eminent orientlist 
R.A. Nicholson treats him as “the greatest mystical poet of any age”. Jami is 
of the opinion that he is not a prophet, but he has written a holy book, 
referring to his masnavi. Maulana Rumi, a humanist, mystic, theologian 
and a poet, was born around 30% September, 1207 AD‘ at Balkh in the present 
day Afghanistan. His ancestors belonged to Khorasan. At the age of 24 he 
went to the ancient Rome. He died on 7 December, 1273 AD’ at Qunya in 
the present day Turkey. His funeral was attended by whole population of 
Qunya, not only by Muslims but also by Christians and Jews. 


Migration 


At the age of eight only his family, under threat of Mongol barbarians advance 
and due to fear of Mongols and various controversies, including the jealousy 
of Alauddin Mohammad Khwarazmshah®, abandoned Khorasan and 
travelled to Anatolia and settled in Qunya, the capital of the Turkish Seljuk 
empire; after ten years of wandering through Persia, Iraq, Arabia and Syria. 
Maulan lived there about a half century until his death. In other words 
Maulana lived most of his life under the Seljuk Sultan of Rum, where he 
produced his works and died in 1273A.D. According to Moosa Rwza, “Anatolia 
was called Rum, hence the Sobriquet Rumi for Jalaluddin” £. 


Attack of Chengez Khan 


In the 1* half of the 138" century Chengez Khan burst upon the Muslim 
civilization. Rumi being the contemporary was a witness to the devastation 
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caused by the hordes of Chengez Khan and Hulagu Khan. He was busy in 
religious teaching for about five years in Qunyah. Maulana bade fare well to 
this world on 17 Dec., 1273 in Qunyah for eternal abode. Every person of 
Qunyah was present in his burial procession. Even Christians and Jews 
wept in the sorrow over his death. Maulana met darvish Shamsuddin 
Mohammad Tabrezi in Qunyah and became his disciple (murid). He wrote 
under the takallus Shams Tabrezi. Other biographical details must be ignored 
due to lack of time and space. 


Literary Works 


Maulvi is a born poet. His major poetic literary works include: Masnavi e 
ma ‘navi, Diwan e Kabir, popularly known as Kulliyat e Shams Tabrezi. His 
major prose literary works include: Fih Ma Frh (in it what’s in it), Majalis e 
Sb’a(as the name implies seven sessions) and Makatib (letters). His famous 
works can be briefly referred to here. The most famous among them is the 
voluminous masnavi entitled “masnavi e ma’navi’. This is an encyclopedia 
of Sufism which consists of six volumes comprising of 27000 couplets. It 
possesses great poetical beauties and artistic qualities. Ku/liyat e Shams 
Tabrezi (named in honor of Rumi’s spiritual master Shams Tabriz) contains 
Ghazals and quatrains etc. Mayalis e Sb’a as the name implies contains 
spiritual lectures delivered in seven sessions. Makatib as the name implies 
contains spiritual letters. 


Mystic-Humanistic Thoughts 


Among the earliest and most eminent composers of Sufi masnavi must be 
included Maulana Rum. In the Indian sub continent Masnaviand the Diwan 
of Maulana became popular since their creation. He was very much capable 
of inferring the language of the silence. Rumi says that when lips are silent 
the heart has a hundred tongues. ‘Masnavi e ma’navi, “the Qura’n in the 
Pahlavi (i.e., Persian) language”, is significant for Sufi philosophy and ethics. 
It is considered by many scholars to be one of the greatest works of mystical 
poetry. I am of the view that it has been the primary source of ethics, 
knowledge, spiritual wisdom and philosophy of life since its creation. In 
view of its importance and relevance it has been rendered in to various 
important languages of the world, including, Arabic, English, German, and 
French. English versions of ‘Masnavi e ma'navi have appeared in the literary 
horizon in the recent years. The poem does not begin with the customary 
opening hymns but with lament of the reed pipe. Undoubtedly this is an 
Encyclopedia of knowledge, philosophy and spiritual wisdom. This is the 
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primary source of ethics, moral values, human values and peaceful 
coexistence. The ‘masnavi e ma’navi’is a classical Persian text, beginning 
with: Listen to the reed and tale it tells, How it sings of separation It is 
basically a collection of moral values in Persian verse. It has been composed 
around the 13% century A.D. ‘Masnavi e ma’navi’is the store-house of 
knowledge, wisdom and philosophy. Recent investigations confirm that 
innumerable translations in various major languages of the world and their 
occurrence to this day in popular tales are themselves attestation of 
popularity, value, importance and relevance of ‘masnavi e ma’navi’in the 
21“ century modern world of science and technology. The ‘Masnavi e ma'navi 
starts with a lamentation of flute which has been separated from the reed- 
bed. 


Listen to the reed, how its tells ıt tells, 
Bemoaning its bitter exile, it wails: 


* 


Ever since I was torn from the reed beds 

My cries tear men’s and women’s hearts to shreds 
Let his separation slit my friend for his own part, 
Yet none can know the secrets of my heart. 

The flames of love make in reeds voice divine. 

It is love’s passion that rages in the wine. 

It rends the chest and tears open the heart, 
Nothing kills or cures the soul like the reed; 
Nothing can crave or console lke the reed. 


The most eloquent expressions are poctry and music which embodies the unquenchable 
quest for beauty and perfection. 


Songs are only a branch of the soul that yearns for union 


The branch and the root are never one and the same 


Maulana wants to remove any barrier or hindrance for achieving the goal. 
He has narrated a story of how four persons speaking Arabic, Persian, Turkish 
and Greek start fighting on purchasing the grapes and when all of them see 
grapes feel happy and repent on their ignorance. Rumi as humanist has 
pleaded for the upliftmen of mankind. In a Ghazal he describes how much 
fed up he is with the animals and looks for human being. Di Shaikh Baa 
cheragh hami gashat gird e shahar. Kaz Deo o Dad malulam, Insaanam 
Aarzust. His famous lyrical work Kulliyat e Shams Tabrezi is one of the 
most prodigious achievements in poetry which describes spiritual processes. 
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Shams Tabrezi was his moral and spiritual guide. In this stress ridden 
modern world of science and technology Maulana Rum’s thoughts and mystic 
humanistic approach are very much significant and relevant. His mystical 
message and teachings, having crossed all boundaries of region, religion, 
ideology, culture and language, became universal. He advocated for 
unconditional love and universal brother hood. Maulana Rum’s mystic- 
humanistic thoughts convey human values and peaceful coexistence. We 
should seek guidance from Maulana. We must try to interpret and understand 
his message of love. 


According to Professor Azarmidukht Safavi, “In today’s world of conflict 
and discord, the vision and mission of Maulana need to be reviewed and 
interpreted. His mystico-humanistic ideology must be explored and 
understood in a contemporary context and popularized among people to 
generate a better understanding of humanity and to create a synergetic 
society”®, Maulana compares this world with a well and prison. He was in 
favor of perfect man and spiritual perfection. He is the inheritor of the 
spiritual wealth as well as the vast and varied wi~:!om. He has considered 
the love of the creator to be the essence of all religions. Love can infuse spirit 
into the earthly body and can make it dance in a state of ecstasy. Maulana 
with his wise poetry has always been our guide towards the better world. 
We should get lesson from him. He promoted peace and understanding among 
people. His message was the message of hope and encouragement. Rumi 
has become relevant to us once again. He gave lesson for humanity, integrity, 
love and universal brotherhood. He taught us to harmonize inherent 
contradictions and oppositions. Peace of the world lies in controlling the 
tongue. He advocates for universal brotherhood and creation for boundary 
less global society. Maulana has expressed the above mentioned views in his 
poetry. English translation of the Persian text is reproduced here in order to 
acquaint the non Persian readers with the spirit of the text. 


What shall I do, O Muslims, I do not know who am I? I am neither a Christian, 
nor a Jew, nor an infidel, nor a Muslim! I am not from the east, nor from the west. 
I hail not from the land or from the sea. I am not from the land of India or China, 
or Bulgaria or Saqsin, nor Iraq nor Khorasan. I have shed duality and see the 
two worlds as one. I seek one. I know one. I see one. I read one. 


He suggests us to be able to reconcile the opposites (sulh e Aazad) by 
shedding duality. Rumi asks us to rise above our sectarian, ethnic and 
religious identities. Moreover he suggests us to seek the unity that is the 
essential foundation of humanity. He exhorts us to abandon fatalism. Rumi’s 
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message is to rise above our religious differences and look at all the faith of 
mankind through the eyes of God. 


Story of Moses 


In order to acquaint the readers with the contents of ‘masnavi e ma‘navi’one 
important story is given below which contains valuable moral lessons and 
which will be of immense beneficial to the modern society. The first part of 
the book contains the following story which is most important and relevant. 
The story entitled “Moses” is one af best stories of Masnavi e ma’navi of 
Maulana which contains a very good message of unity, and certainly not 
separation and division. It would be very much appropriate here to narrate 
the story. One day Moses was walking along when saw a shepherded praying 
“O God, show me where thou art, that I may become thy servant. I will clean 
thy shoes and comb thy hair, and sew thee clothes and thee milk”. Moses 
thought this was blasphemy. He rebuked the shepherded. “O foolish one, 
God does not need such grossed sustenance as you think”. The shepherded 
was abashed, tore his clothes and ran away in to the forest. A voice came 
from God to Moses: “Tu bra e wasl Kardan Aamadi Nay bra e fas] Kardan 
Aamadi (Why have you sent my servant away. Your office is to unite people 
with me, not to drive them away)”. 


Once we have realized the purport of Rumi’s message, there is no room 
left for religious arrogance, for self-righteous consciousness of superiority, 
for the belief that we are better than the sinner, and that those who do not 
follow our way of life are eternally damned. Love and tenderness are human 
qualities; anger and lust are animal qualities. Rumi is of the opinion that 
through love bitter things become sweet. Through love bits of copper are 
turned to gold. Through love dregs become pure wine. Through love pain 
becomes healing balm. Through love the dead become alive. Rumi is an icon 
of love and unity. Latest research however proves that in order to root out 
conflict, violence and war we require unconditional love. He says, “Fitnah o 
Aashub o khoon rezi maju. Bish azir az Shams Tabrezi maju. In this age of 
crisis, let us revisit and reinterpreted Maulana Rum’s eterna Mystico- 
Humanistic thought and approach of dealing with situations to maintain 
social harmony and global peace. 


Maulana in the West 


Today Western countries including British and France are very much 
interested and inclined towards interpreting and popularizing Mystico- 
Humanistic thoughts of Maulana. In British universities, considerable 
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amount of his poetry is the integral part of the syllabus? of Persian literature, 
Islamic teaching and Iranology. The 800" birth anniversary of Maulana was 
celebrated at UN and UNESCO head quarters in New York and Paris 
respectively in 2007. A commemorative medal was also issued by the 
UNESCO on this occasion". The message of Rumi’s thoughts and teachings 
are the love for creator and His creatures. The focus was on the philosophy 
of humanity. He wanted people to be perfect human being (Insaan e Kaami). 
Maulana Rum’s message and teaching continue to inspire people from all 
religions and cultures today and show us how to live together in peace and 
harmony. 


We should draw inspiration from Maulana’s spirit of humanism which 
proclaimed the ideal of unity that rejects no race or culture. The ideal of 
unity never rejects any thing, any race, or any culture. He was the great 
soul of the world. He made us realize that literature and cultures represent 
common ideals of humanity that transcend national limits. It is this sense 
of a shared humanity a world that he sang of in his literature. He was a 
great admirer of nature. Many of his poetic works invoke the simple beauties 
of the natural world. He had a perfect sense of synergy and joy, the joy of 
submission to a divine power. Maulana Rum’s life and work continue to be a 
source of immense inspiration to the people of the world. This is an occasion 
for us to remember his idea of human love, selfless service and collapsing 
boundaries. Let us on this day draw inspiration from Mystic-humanistic 
thoughts of Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi, an apostle of human values and 
peaceful coexistence. People irrespective of their religion, cast and creed 
pay tributes to Maulana on the occasion of his birth anniversaries at his 
tomb located in Quniyah, present day Turkey. 


Conclusion 


Maulana Jalaludin Rumi’s immense contributions to the development of 
Sufi poetry cannot be made in a short survey rather it would require a well 
plan book. Rumi as humanist has pleaded for the upliftmen of mankind. Let 
us lay emphasis on the description of his Sufistic thoughts and its relevance 
to the modern society. The world today needs a Rumi to create an altitude of 
hope. Propagation and popularization of his thoughts is the need of the hour 
in order to maintain social harmony and to create peace in this beautiful 
world. Maulana with his wise poetry has always been our guide towards the 
better world. We should get lesson from him., Hope that the distinguished 
readers would be able to open scientific and spiritual windows in the field of 
research on Maulana Jalaludin Rumi. 
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Introduction 


In thirteenth century, Ala ud Din Khilji as the first Muslim ruler conquered 
Yadava kingdom of Deogiri in Deccan. After the Tughlagq dynasty, Deccan 
was ruled by the Bahamani rulers. Bahamanis conquered Telangana in 1373 
AD, Warangal in 1421 AD and the coastal Andhra 1472 AD. On the dissolution 
of the Bahamani empire in 1482 AD, its dominions were distributed among 
the five Muslim states of Qutbshahi (Goleonda, Hyderabad), Adilshahi 
(Bijapur), Nizamshahi (Ahemadnagar), Baridshahi (Bidar) and Imadshahi 
(Berar).! During thirteenth century, many disciples of Nizamuddin Auliya 
Dehlawi migrated to Daulatabad, Khuldabad (Rauza) and entire 
Marathwada region of Deccan. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya sent Khwaja 
Azizuddin Chishti and Kamal ud Din Chishti to Deccan. They were grandsons 
of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya’s spiritual master Shaikh Farid uddin Chishti. 
Khwaja Azizuddin settled at Daulatabad.2 Muhammad bin Tughlaq took 
historic decision to transfer the capital of his empire from Delhi to 
Daulatabad. He forced the Ulama and the Mashaikh of Delhi to migrate to 
Daulatabad. During this period many Sufis went and settled at Daulatabad 
like Shaikh Burhan uddin Gharib Chishti, Amir Hasan Sijzi, Syed Yusuf 
Raju Qattal Husaini (father of Syed Muhammad Gesu Daraz of Gulbarga). 
Chishti saints fostered the spirit of Chishti mystic traditions of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya Dehlawi. Shaikh Burhanud din Gharib was the senior 
most disciple of Shaikh Nizam uddin Auliya. 


Sufis of Marathwada 


It is recorded that nearly seven hundred disciples or murids of Nizamuddin 
Auliya of Delhi visited Daulatabad locality during the period of thirteenth 
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and fourteenth century. The Sufis spreached their ideology in Marathwada 
region during the rule of the Khiljis, Tughalaqs, Bahamanis as well as the 
Deccan Muslim Shahis.* Burhanuddin Gharib Chishti was the first famous 
Sufi saint who came in Marathwada as the Aha/ifah or spiritual successor of 
Nizamuddin Auliya. His Dargah is situated at South gate of Khuldabad 
town in Aurangabad District. 


Ruknuddin Kashani in his Ma/fuz Nafais al Anfas gave the information 
on the family background of Burhanuddin Gharib. Gharib had two uncles, 
one of them taught Islamic law in Daulatabad. Burhan had completed all 
religious education before the puberty. It came to know that he had been 
practicing zikr at the age of six and he acted as imam at Eid congregation at 
the age of seven years old. He is regarded as one of the best khalifas of 
Nizamuddin Auliya.’ 


Chishti Sufis at Khuldabad 
Name Place of Death & Dargah 

Muntazibuddin Zar Zari Zar Bahsh (d.1309 AD) Khuldabad 
Burhanuddin Gharib (d.1338 AD) Khuldabad 
Amir Hasan Ala Sijzi (d.1335 AD) Khuldabad 
Pir Mubarak Karwan (d.1333 AD) Khuldabad 
Khwaja Umar (d.1349 AD) Khuldabad 
Khwaja Hasan Khuldabad 
Ruknuddin Kashani Khuldabad 
Imaduddin Kashani Khuldabad 
Burhanuddin Kashani Khuldabad 
Shaykh Fakhruddin (d.1339 AD) Khuldabad 
Shaykh Hammad Khuldabad 
Syed Yusuf al-Husayni ahas Raju or Raja Qattal 

(d.1831AD) Khuldabad 


Burhanuddinn Gharib Chishti preferred sama than the schedule prayers. 
He had a distinctive style in dancing, so that the companions of this saint 
were called Burhani among the circles. He was distinguished for his ecstatic 
temperament and his love of musical sessions. Burhan gave the following 
description of the ideal Sufi master practices in Chishti order (piri-muridi), 
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The prefect master and teacher is that one who is both lover and beloved, both 
the seeker and the sought, both the impassioned and the impassioning, both the 
perfect and the perfected, both the astonished and the absorbed. His way is 
sometimes intoxicated and sometimes sober, at times absorbed and at times 
affected. The master 1s the guide and exemplar.’ 


The disciples of Burhanuddin Gharib Chishti became popular in 
Marathwada during the Sultanate rule. Among them, Fariduddinin Adib 
was the main disciple of Burhan in Daulatabad. He was competent in chishti 
musical audition or sama.* He maintained fasting or roza throughout the 
year. He died on 29 Muharram 738 Hijri/ 17 August, 1337 AD at Daulatabad. 
Zaynuddin Shirazi Chishti along with his family migrated from Iran to Delhi 
and finally settled at Daulatabad. Shirazi is regarded very important Chishti 
saint in Khuldabad after Burhan Chishti. He studied the Quran and Sufi 
teachings. He was quite acquited with the works of al Ghazali, Minhaj al 
Abidin. Shirazi died on 25 Rabi al Awwal771 Hizri/27 October 1369 AD at 
Khuldabad.’ His tomb is situated in opposite direction of Burhanuddin Gharib 
Chishti Dargah. l 


Hammad al Kashani Chishti wrote the ma/fuz on his master 
Burhanuddin Gharib Chishti, which is named as Ahsan al Aqwal(1337AD). 
The book gives us the information regarding Burhanuddin’s life and teaching. 
Another Chishti saint of Marathwada was Amir Hasan Sijzi Dehlawi (1253- 
1336). He wrote the malfuz named Fawaid ul Fuad in fourteenth century. 
The malfuz provides us information regarding the majalis or meetings of 
Nizamuddin Auliya in Delhi. Everything had been recorded including the 
date, conversations accurately in systematic manner. The Fawaid al Fuad 
begins with the conversation of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya at his majlis on 
3 Shaban 707 Hizri/ 28 January1308 AD. The last assembly proceeding was 
recorded by Amir Hasan in 19 Shaban, 722 / 2 September, 1322. Altogether 
188 philosophical events of the chishtis at Delhi khanqah of Nizamuddin 
Auliya had been incorporated in it.?° 


Sayyad Yusuf bin Ali Bin Muhammad Dehlawi, popularly known as 
Sayyad Raja or Raju Qattal Husayni, was a resident of Delhi, who migrated 
in AH 726 to Deccan. He wrote Poems, which are called Tuhfat en Nasayeh 
and Diwan e Shah Raju.” Hazrat Momin Arif Billah Suharawardi is another 
famous Sufi in Daulatabad. He was descended from the eighth Shia Imam, 
Ali Riza. Anyway, he was connected with the Suharawardi Sufi silsilah. He 
started the handmade paper industry in Kagajipura, near Daulatabad fort 
at the time of Khilji rule.'* The dargah of Sayyad Nizam Chishti Sistani is 
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situated at Paithan on the bank of the river Godavari, who came from Sistan 
of Iran to Daulatabad in course of time and became one of the close disciples 
of Burbanuddin Chishti. This shrine of Sistani even today bears the legacy 
of communal harmony through urs festival. Another deciple of Burhanuddin 
Gharib, Qazi Mazharuddin Chishti in Beed district maintains significance 
status in regional history. He came from Burhan to Delhi and finally settled 
at Kej near Beed under Daulatabad. His khangah was famous for social 
activities and sama. Mansu Shah Wali was another famous Sufi saint during 
Mughal period who settled in Beed. Mughal nobles as well as Maratha leader 
Mahadji Scindia (1761-94) always showed respect to this shrine. They paid 
visit and extended patronage for the development of this Sufi shrine at Beed. 


Shah Palangposh Naqshbandi (d.1699 AD) and his disciple Shah Musafir 
Naqshbandi (d.1715 AD) earned reputations in spiritual dimension.They 
migrated from Ghijdawan (near Bukhara) to Aurangabad region. One of the 
most fascinating biographical sources or tazkira of the Naqshbandiya in 
the Deccan is Malfuzat-i-Nagshbandiya, which is dedicated to Shah 
Muhammad Musafir, the founder of the Naqshbandi silsilah in Aurangabad." 
The work was composed around 1734-39 by Shah Muhammad Musafir’s son 
and successor, Baba Shah Mahmud. Apart from them, Shah Kalandar Shahid 
Naqshbandi, Sufi Muhammad Wafa, Haji ul Harmain Haji Qasim 
Naqshbandi, Sufi Khawaja Aalama Naqshbandi and Mirza Ibrahim 
Naqshbandi were the famous disciples of him. Their shrines are situated in 
different parts of Aurangabad. 


Shaikh Nizamuddin Aurangabadi Chishti migrated to Deccan form 
Awadh around 1665 AD and became famous Sufi saint. Nizamuddin 
Aurangabadi came in Deccan with his master Shah Kalimullah. Nizam ud 
din Aurangabadi established a Chishti Khanqah at Aurangabad town during 
the rule of Aurangzeb. Nizam ud din married twice, his first wife belonged 
to the family of the great Deccan Chishti saint Gesu Daraz Chishti of 
Gulbarga.'* The Mughal noble Kamgar Khan was the disciple of Nizamuddin 
Chishti at Aurangabad. After the death of Nizamuddin Aurangabad in 1729, 
he constructed the shrine over the grave of the sufis. 


Royal Patronage to Sufi shrines 


Ferishta reffered that Bahamani rulers paid visit to the Sufis at Daulatabad, 
Bidar, Gulbarga and Khuldabad. It is said that after the coronation of 
Alauddin Hasan Bahman Shah, founder of Bahamani empire, in 1347, he 
gifted five mann of gold and ten mann of silver for the Dargah of Burhanuddin 
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Gharib. Muhammad ibn Hasan, the second Bahmani sultan, (1358-1375) 
paid visit regularly at the Dargah of Burhanuddin Gharib. It approves the 
spiritual or symbolic authority of Burhanuddin Gharib over the Deccan. 
After Bahamani empire, the Nizam Shahi of Ahmednager continued their 
support and respect for Sufi shrines of Daulatabad region. Ahmad Nizam 
Shah Bahri (d.1508 AD), Burhan Nizam Shah (4.1553 AD) and the Nizam 
Shah’s general Wazir Malik Ambar (d.1626 AD) had great veneration over 
the shrines of Deccan. It can be assumed that the Nizam Shahs stepped into 
the role of the Bahamanis as principal patrons of the Khuldabad Dargahs. 
Ferishta had mentioned that Burhan Nizam Shah was reburied at Karbala 
in Iraq. Malik Raja Faruqui was the disciple of Zayn al Din Shirazi Chishti 
of Khuldabad. From whom, Raja received the robe of discipleship and 
successor ship (Khirga-1- Iradat wa Khilafat).” 


Mughal Endowments for the shrines at Khuldabad 


Year Mughal Endowed Value 
AH/AD Emperor Land 
1014/1605 Akbar Bhadgaon 1,250,000 dams (Rs. 31,250) 
1035/1626 Jahangir 2villages in Bhadgaon 122,400 dams (Rs. 3060) 
1046/1686 Shahjahan Daulatabad 6845.5 and 3500 Aung 

(Rs. 36,209.25) 

1047/1637 Shahjahan Sara, Daulatabad 
1047/1638 Shahjahan Daulatabad villages 3500 huns (Rs. 12,250) 
1080/1669 Aurangzeb Sara, Daulatabad Rs. 741 
1101/1690 Aurangzeb Payan 


1121/1709 Bahadur Shah Sara, Daulatabad village 74, 106 dams (Rs. 1176) 


1122/1710 Bahadur Shah Bursar Khurd 110, 300 dams (Rs. 1378) 


Mughal royal members also visited the shrines of Marathwada and continued 
the patronage of Sufi shrines.!® Emperor Aurangzeb had often visited 
Khuldabad as a pilgrim, and the first stipulation in his will had specified 
that he would be buried there. In Aurangabad many Chisti Sufis as well as 
Nagshbandi Sufis played a vital role in society and polity.The famous murids 
of Shah Palanagposh Naqshbandi Aurangabadi were respectively, 
Ghaziuddin Khan Firoz Jang of Mughal Court member and the founder of 
Hyderabad state Nizam al Mulk Asaf Jah.” 
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Sufi Literature 


The malfuzat or Sufi conversations had been written in Persian and Urdu 

language by the Sufi saints. First famous ma/fuzof Marathwada region was 
written by Amir Hasan Sijzi Khuldabadi at Daulatabad during the Tughalag 
period. It is a conversation between Nizamuddin Auliya Dehlawi and Amir 
Hasan at the time of migratation from Delhi to Deccan. His Dargah is situated 
at Khuldabad near Aurangabad district. Many ma/fuzat were written by 
the disciples of Burhanuddin Gharib at Khuldabad in thirteenth and 
fourteenth century. Ahsan al Aqwal had been written by the disciple of 
Burhanuddin. Hammad Kashani composed Wafais alAnfas wa Lataifal Alfaz 
in 1337AD. Ruknuddin Kashani in 1331 wrote another Sufi Tazkira named 
Shamail al Atqiya wa Dalai] al Angiya. These Persian manuscripts give us 
historical information about the Sufi philosophy of Marathwada.” Shah 
Mahmud wrote the Malfuzat-1-Nagshbandi on the life and works of Shah 
Musafir and Shah Palangposh Naqshbandi.” 


Nine Parts of Malfuzat i-Naqshbandi : 


The life of Baba Sa’id, or Palangposh: Early life, Baba Sa’id serves 
Shaykh Darwish Azizan, Baba 
Palangposh comes from 
Tashkent and he Initiated in 
the Kubrawiyya Path, Visits 
Mashhad, Mecca, Medina, 
Deccan; The last days of Baba 
Palangposh. 


Baba Palangposh and Baba Musafir : Baba Shah Musafir’s Early life 
and his meeting with Baba 
Palangposh, Visits to Kabul, 
Balkh; 


Their Travels and Arrival in the Deccan : Deccan and Vilayat, travels of 
the Palangposh and Shah 
Musair, Kashmir and 
Aurangabad visits. Shah 
Musafir’s pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Baba Musafir Settled in Aurangabad: Travel to Aurangabad, 
establishment of Takya, 
Mosque construction of the 
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Nawab Ghazi al din Khan in 
Deccan and Takya: 


The Practice of Baba Palangposh: 


Baba Musafir: 


t 


Baba Musafir sayings: 


Hazrat Shah Musafir Saying: 


The Khalifas and Friends of 
Shah Musafir: 


Conclusion 


Step Well, Erection of the 
Waterwheel, The supply of 


Water from the Reservoir, 
Panchakki. 


Meer Shihab al din Episode, 
Baba Deccan and Takya: 
Palangposh in Deccan, 
Nawwab Ghazi al din Khan 
Bahadur, Feroz Khan Jang 
devotees. 


Aurangabad Bazaar, Cloth 
traders from Bengal, The 
dream, Tasawwuf. 


In the service of Baba 
Palangposh, Baba Musafir on 
Holy Poverty, Faqir, Religious 
Law, Prayers. 


Power of Discovery, One told in 
a dream to become Baba 
Musafir’s Disciple, The Garden 
by the River, Employment for 
Men of Wilayat in the Deccan, 
Holy duomg. 


Benefits of a Visit by Baba 
Musafir, Construction of the 
Great Tank in the Takya. 


Mir Mahmud, Kalifa Abd al 
Rahim, Abd al Karim, Khalifa 
Khwaja Muhammad Sa’id, 
Shah Qalandar, Hajji Ashur, 
Mawlana Mushfigi, Sufi 
Muhammad Wafa, Mir Arab, 


The Sufis of Marathwada established khanqahs for social activities and 
religious practices. The Ahangahs became the learning centres also. It 
offered security and hospitality to travelers and traders. Beside the 
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religious and spiritual practices, it provided food, water and medicines 
for poor and needy people. Langaror gruel kitchen tradition was continued 
in Marathwada by these Sufis. The existence of Sarayasand Musafirkhana 
at the dargah of Daulatabad, Khuldabad, Aurangabad Parbhani, Beed 
etc have been found till today. The Sufi legacy of the Sufi saints and their 
shrines bears the historical significance in social and cultural history of 
Deccan.The urscelebration of the Sufis of Marathawada; is still working 
as the forces of communal harmony in society accross the culture and 


creed. 
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The Light of Furfurah Sharif 


Md. Shamim Firdous* 


The Sufi saints of West Asia and also the adjoining parts of Middle East 
came to India with the Islamic culture and civilization.’ The Sufi Saints 
came to India and spread all across India including Bengal to start their 
missionary works especially the propagation of Islam that was pure- 
monotheism, brother-hood, equality, tolerance, peace and non-violence among 
the Indian people.? The early Sufi Saints lived with the common masses of 
Bengal and propagated the doctrine of oneness of God.’ They visited Bengal 
following the Muslims conquerors and rulers of Bengal. One of the early 
places of Bengal from where Sufi Saints preached Islam was Furfura Sharif. 
It is situated in the Jangipara thana of Srirampur Sub-Division of Hoogly 
district of Bengal. It is referred to in all important handbooks as the sacred 
place and the spiritual Abode of Bengal Muslims.‘ 


According to historical tradition Furfurah Sharif is the spiritual Abode 
of Bengal Muslims. It was a part of Balia Pargana and the place was known 
as Balia-Basanti.® According to all historical sources, it was the period of the 
reign of Sultan Alauddin Khalji.* The period coincided with the reign of local 
Bengal ruler Rukunuddin Kaikobad.’ During this period, the pious Saints 
like Shah Sufi Sultan and Syed Hossain Bokhari accompanied Jafar Khan 
Gazi in one of the political campaigns in the area as per the directions of 
Alauddin Khalji. The area ‘Balia-Basanti’came under the influence of Islamic 
ideology when the place came under the control of the leadership of Jafar 
Khan Gazi and Syed Hossain Bokhari.® With this control the place came to 
be known as Furfura Sharif. ‘Furfura’ is a Persian word and it is derived 
from the word ‘Farse-Farah’." It is because the area came under the influence 
of monotheism, brotherhood, equality, tolerance, peace and non-violence of 
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Islam, the doctrine spread very rapidly after its occupation by the people. To 
the poor, and aborigines of this part of Bengal, fishermen, hunters, pirates 
and peasants, the impure or unclean castes, popularly known as 
untouchables, spurred and neglected by caste system, Islamic ideology and 
Sufi ideas came as revelation with its message of monotheism and social 
equality and offered full ‘franchise’, an escape from the social disabilities 
and humiliation and opened avenues of progress. It is in fact the people of 
the area responded readily to the ideas and preaching of Islam by the great 
Saints. 


During the performance of Hizrat by the Prophet of Islam, Hazrat 
Muhammad (P.B.U.H) there were a few hundred Muslims. During the 
triumph over Mecca, there were only few Muslims.” In fact it was during 
the time period of four Caliphs (Khalifa) specially during the time period of 
Hazrat Umar Farooque, Islam spread all across the world. The wave of Islam 
reached the shore of India in 712 A.D.! With the establishment of Sultanate 
and Mughal Empire the authority of Muslims were consolidated. It is very 
important to note that most of these Muslims did not belong to a single 
community did not come from a particular nation. 


The Muslims of India were not a homogeneous community. Myreads of 
people found solace in the concept of equity established in the tenets of Islam. 
Many of the practices, religious and social customs of the people who have 
accepted Islam continued with them even after they became Muslims. Islamic 
Society in India experienced the arrival of Great Sufi Saints. These Sufis 
reformed the society and rectified many of the evil practices. It was very 
important to note that a large number of Saints were born across the 
centuries. During 19% century one such great Saints illuminated the soil of 
Furfurah Sharif in the Jangipara Police Station of Hoogly district. He was 
named ‘Abu Bakar’ by his father, Alhaj Moulana Abdul Mukadar Siddique 
(R.A.)."4 He was a divine personality and did possess great Wisdom. His 
mother’s name was Mosammat Khatoon (R.A.).° They took the title ‘Siddique’ 
as they belonged to the pedigree of Hazrat Abu Bakar Siddiugqe (R.A.), the 
first Khalifa of Islam. The Sufi Saints of Furfurah Sharif are the progeny of 
Qutbul Aftab Hazrat Ham Mustafa Madani. Ifan analysis of the pedigree is 
done, Hazrat Adam would come as 81" generation down the line and would 
be placed on 31* generation from the Caliph of Islam, Hazrat Abu Bakar 
Siddique (R.A.).* ` 


Hazrat Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) was born in 1886 A.D. corresponding 
to Arabic Calander year of 1263 Hijri and Bengali year of 1252. The 
surrounding and the environment of Hazrat Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) was 
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full with Islamic knowledge, character and contemplation. After receiving 
early education in his house, he took admission in Sitapur Senior Madrasah, 
the most prominent and renowned Madrasahs of Bengal.” Later he took 
admission in Mahshania Madrasah at Hoogly and passed jamiyatullah 
(higher class). After finishing his education at Hoogly, he received education 
in Kolkata’s Sinduria patti. He received lesson from Hazrat Moulana Hafiz 
Jamaluddin, and also from Syed Ahmed in tafsir (Interpretation of Qur’an) 
and Hadith (Sayings and Doings of Prophet).!8 He took mantiq? and hikmat” 
lesson from Imam of Nakhoda Mosque. He got transformed himself into a 
total spiritual personality at the age of 23. He then went on to visit Mecca 
and Medina where he learned lesson in forty Hadiths. He collected rare 
books on Islamic learning and continued his study of such rare books for 
another long eighteen years.” Hazrat Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) developed 
spiritual knowledge and deep sense of divine fervour, during his stay at 
Hoogly Madrasah.” He visited many tombs of Sufi-saints. During his later 
phase of life, he used to offer Prayer at Dhonpota, which is situated one mile 
from Furfurah Sharif, on the east bank of a local river. Now a days, an 
Edgah has been constructed on that place. 


The life and culture of Bengal and Assam in particular and India in 
general were filled with evil practices and superstitions. The religious 
practices were filled with such practices which was centred around offering 
prayer to Manik Pir,” Banbibi,* Ola Bibi.” People were accustomed to offer 
prayer in the name of Owl, Manasa (Snake God) etc. The event of such prayers 
which were organized in fairs in Bengal were full of anti-social activities 
like drinking wine, taking bribes and interests and dancing in songs. The 
period also experienced the lack of properly educated Mollahs, Moulavis 
and Moulanas. Even most of the Mollahs were not properly educated. These 
Moulanas were not well versed in Qur'an” and Hadith”. Contemporary 
Bengal had witnessed the existence of number of Islamic sects like 
Khawarijis,” Wahabis,” Maizbhancaris,® Shershahbadis,*! etc. The Hanafi 
and Mohammadia Muslims were also in danger, as various practices which 
were not permitted under the preview of Islam crippled the society. 


The Silsila of Furfurah Sharif is based on the ‘Tasawwuf’? or ‘basharia 
Sufism’. Silsila is a Persian word which means ‘Order by Chain’. It is 
otherwise defined as school by the historians, theologians and philosophers 
specially by those who worked on the subject like ‘Sufism’ or ‘Tasawwuf’ in 
earlier times. The holy men and pious saints who carved the torch of tariqat 
(path) worked for the development of religion and humanity. Life was guided 
by the doctrine of Qur’an, Hadith, Ijma** and Qiyas.*4 These great saints or 
pirs tried to establish regulations and carried their missions on the rules 
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established by the state and time period and circumstances which was not 
only in accordance with ‘Sharia’ but in accordance to Mobah (no loss, no 
gain), Mostahasan (gain) and Afjal (good) and which helped to establish peace 
and harmony. It is also important to note that the customs and practices of 
Holy saints would are generally similar. 


Hazrat Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) established a large number of 
Madrasahs. He strongly believed that a nation progressed only with the 
progress in education. He propagated the idea that knowledge could only be 
attained through proper education. He collected 40 books on Hadith on 
divergent aspects from Mecca Sharif. He also believed that education was 
necessary for the propagation of dogmas and idealism of silsilas. He also 
advocated that education was necessary for the promulgation of ideas and 
thoughts of the Prophet of Islam.-He established a large number of Madrasahs 
and Maqtabs®. 


Hazrat Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) founded Furfurah Madrasah in 1902. 
From 1908, it came to be known as Furfurah Fatehia Senior Madrasah. 
Now a days the students are taught the title discourse. Infact it was the 
second title Madrasah of Bengal. He established several Madrasahs in Bengal 
and Assam® e.g., Noohkhali Islamic Senior Madrasah, Bagura Mustahibia 
(Double title Madrasah), Barishal Syedpur Senior Madrasah, Dinajpur’s 
Chandan Bari Madrasah, Kandi Madrasah, Pabna Ulat Senior Madrasah, 
Pooshpapara Senior Madrasah, Mahendra Ganj Madrasah (Tura Thana, 
Meghalaya), etc. 


Hazrat Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) published many newspapers to 
propagate different forms of messages containing ideas against British Rule, 
against anti-Islamic activities and to bring the people in right path, right 
mission and also in right idealism.” He not only published several 
newspapers and also patronized the socio-religious activities through 
monetary help, support, encouragement and through advices. 


There were several newspapers which received direct and indirect help 
from Hazrat Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.). These newspapers were the Mihir, 
the Sudhakar, the Moslem, the Islam Darshan, the Hanafi, the Mohammadi, 
the Nabanur, and the Shariyat-e-Islam. Most of these papers which were 
published were weekly in nature.*® The Editor of daily newspaper Azad, 
Mr. Akram Khan received invaluable help from Hazrat Abu Bakar Siddique 
(R.A.). He once donated rupees One thousand to Moslem Chronicle.” Moulana 
Rahul Amin published many chronicles and magazines under the direction 
of Furfurah Sharif. Several books on Islam were also published which were 
also responsible in strengthening ‘Sunnat-ul-Ummat’ of ‘Furfurah Silsila’. 
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Hazrat Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) was associated with quite a handful 
of socio-religious, and educational organizations of United Bengal. He was 
instrumental in the functioning of the organizations like ‘Anjuman-e-[tefaq’, 
‘Anjuman-e-Tarakki-e-Kaum’, ‘Nurul-Emaan Society’, ‘Nikhil-Bharat Islam 
Pracharak’, etc.“27Mujaddedzaman Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) who is revered 
as ‘Dada-Huzur’ by his disciples had established ‘Anjuman-e-Wajejeen- 
Hanafia’ in 1911 A.D. which was the first institution of Alims of Bengal.“ He 
had also established ‘Jamiat-e-Ulemas’ or learned people of Islam. Dada 
Huzur was also associated with ‘Islam Prachar Samity’ (1916), ‘Bengal Tanjim 
Committee’, some of the great organizations of Bengal. He has carried out 
his social works through the organizations he has associated with. Dada 
Huzur made several attempts to stop Mohammedan proselyzation by the 
Christian missionaries in the districts of Nadia, Kushtia and Jessore of 
United Bengal. 


Dada Huzur, Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) actively participated in the 
political situation of contemporary Bengal. He has a strong political ideology 
and stressed on participation in National Movement. It is the active 
participation of Dada Huzur in ‘Khilafat Movement’ and ‘Swadeshi 
Movement’ that innumerable of Muslims of rural Bengal took part in the 
agitation against the British. During Khilafat Movement a corpus of Rs 
50,000/- was created with his sole initiative and it was sent to Turkey for the 
treatment of injured soldiers as a symbol of solidarity.“ 


Dada Huzur sent a strong signal to the British Authorities by protesting 
against the Sharada Act. He strongly criticised the policy of British 
Government in a meeting at Shahid Minar in Calcutta and warned the 
imperial authority not to interfere in the religious life of the people of Bengal. 
Dada Huzur was not happy with the provisions of the “‘Waqf Maintenance 
Act’ and pleaded for the revision of the ‘Waqf Maintenance Act’.“” He strongly 
believed the ideology that corruption, malpractices could only be highlighted 
if it is brought before the masses through newspapers and pamphlets. 


The mystical activities which are attached with Sufi Saints are known 
as Karamat. The incidences of Karamat of Sufi Saint Huzur Abu Bakar 
Siddique (R.A.) are evidenced through number of incidences as told by the 
close associates and the disciples. 


The great Sufi Saint Abu Bakar Siddique started the great ‘Essale 
Sawwab’ or the annual function at Furfurah Sharif.*® On the Occasion of 
‘Essale Sawwab’ or annual function cf Furfrah Sharif, the great Sufi Saints 
and piousmen of adjoining areas of Bengal and Assam used to address the 
huge gathering of the disciples or Murshid. It is generally organised on 21", 
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22" and 24% Falgun of Bengali calendar year. A special deliberation is 
organised in the last day of ‘Essale Sawwab’ which is otherwise known as 
‘Majlish-e-Zikr’ or ‘Mahfil-e-Waz-Darjamanse-Ah-Essaleh-Sawwab’.” During 
the lifetime of Hazrat Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.), foods were prepared and 
distributed among the disciples. 


Mujaddedzaman Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) had quite a large number 
of representatives or Khalifas who carried the ideas and tradition of Furfurah 
Sharif during his lifetime and after. They were Moulana Muazzen Hossain 
Meccan of Mecca Sharif, Moulana Umar Bhukhari of Bukhara, Moulana 
Abdul Majid of Peshawar, Moulana Badakshani of Persia. Dada Huzur had 
some well-known representative in India too, among whom Allama Waheed 
Hossain Farooqui (R.A.) and Allama Sayeed Ahmad (R.A.) deserve special 
mention as they were accomplished theologians and elevated scholars. 


Mujaddedzaman Emanual Hooda Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) took his 
last breath on 17% March, 1939 A.D. corresponding with 3™ Chaitra of 1345 
Bangabda. He was survived by 3 wives, 5 sons and 5 daughters. His eldest 
Son was Shah Sufi Moulana Haji Abu Nasar Muhammed Abdul Hye Siddique 
(R.A.) who was known as Boda Huzur (eldest Huzur). The second, third, 
fourth and fifth sons were known as Hazrat Maulana Abu Jafar Siddique 
(R.A.), Hajrat Naymas Sadat Siddique (R.A.), Hazrat Maulana Shah Sufi 
Abdul Qadir Siddique (R.A.) and Ashigq-e-Rasool Hazrat Zulfiqar Ali Siddique 
(R.A.) respectively. 


The life and works of Dada Huzur Abu Bakar Siddique (R.A.) was not 
only centred around the socio-economic life of the Furfurah Sharif and the 
joining areas but exercised great influence in the socio-economic and cultural 
condition of the people of United Bengal and Assam. It is the peaceful pursuit, 
simplicity of life and devotion to Allah that helped to establish peace and 
harmony in the area surrounding Furfurah Sharif. He influenced 
contemporary society, imparted religious instructions, criticized the activities 
of the British Authority which helped in the growth of contemporary Muslim 
society in particular and Bengal society in general. 


It is the contribution of Dada Huzur that Sufism became a powerful 
factor in the 19 century Bengal society. As a true Mussalman, he believed 
in the doctrine that ‘service to people is the service to the Almighty Allah’ 
and strongly believed that through education, the evil practices of the society 
can be removed. The great missionary served a wide spectrum of people and 
till his death worked selflessly for the upward progress of the poor and under 
people in the society. The Darbar Sharif are visited and venerated by 
thousands of people even today. He is not only venerated by the Muslims but 
even by Hindus of Bengal. 
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Furfura Sharif (also known as Furfura, Phurphura, Furfura Darbar Sharif 
is a village in Jangıpara community development block of Srirampore 
subdivision in Hooghly District in the Indian state of West Bengal. It is a 
holy place for Muslims. Furfura Sharif contains the mazaarof one Abu Bakr 
Siddique and his five sons, popularly known as the Panch Huzur Keblah. 
Abu Bakr Siddique was born in 1846 in Furfura-Sharif, a direct descendant 
of the first caliph Abu Bakr. He was a social and religious reformer,who 
founded charitable institutes, orphanages, madrasas, schools and learning 
centers. He encouraged female education by establishing a School for girls 
in Furfura Sharif named Siddiqua High School. He was the founder of the 
“Order Of Furfura Sharif’ or “Silsila-e-Furfura Sharif’ and a religious 
congregation observed on the 21st 22nd and 23rd of Falgun Bengali month. 


Farse-Farah means rapid tidings. It also denotes or symbolizes extreme 
pleasure. 
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Hikmator wisdom is the application of the right knowledge at the right time 
to a particular issue. It could be with one’s thought, one’s upbringing, one’s 
friends, one’s associates, one’s relatives, one’s family, one’s spouse, one’s 
children, one’s work, or on a collective basis with one’s governance or 
rulership. There is absolutely no limitations to the application of hikmat or 
wisdom in every aspect of ones life. 


A.T.M. Rafiqul Hasan, Furfurah Sharifer Panch Pir, published by Nazma 
Siddique, Furfurah Sharif (W.B.), 1997, p. 13. 


Ibid. 


Manik Pir is guardian Pir or Sufi Saint. He is considered to be guardian Pir 
protecting from sickness, from cattle and protecting fertility, Muslim 
mendicants and village bards generally sing ballads to glorify Manik Pir. 


Banbibi also Bandevi, Bandurga and Byaghradevi is a guardian spirit of the 
forests venerated by both the Hindu and the Muslim residents of the 
Sundarbans (spread across West Bengal state in eastern India and 
Bangladesh). She is called upon mostly by the honey-collectors and the 
woodcutters before entering the forest for protection against the attacks from 
the tigers. It is believed that the demon king, Dakkhin Rai (the lord of the 
south), an arch-enemy of Banbibi actually appears in the disguise of a tiger 
and attacks human beings. 


Ola Bibi: She is a composite saint or pir. She is venerated by both Hindu and 
Muslim residents of Burdwan, Birbhum, North and South 24 Pargans, 
Midnapur. She is also considered as Olai Chandi. 


The Quran literally meaning “the recitation”; also romanized Qur’an or Koran 
is the central religious text of Islam, which Muslims believe to be a revelation 
from God. It is widely regarded as the finest piece of literature in the Arabic 
language. The Quran is divided into chapters called suras, which are then 
divided into verses, called ayahs. 


A hadith is one of various reports describing the words, actions, or habits of 
the Islamic prophet Muhammad (P.B.U.H). The term comes from the Arabic 
meaning a “report”, “account” or “narrative”. Hadith are second only to the 
Quran in developing Islamic jurisprudence, and regarded as important tools 
for understanding the Quran and commentaries (tafsir written on it. Some 
important elements of traditional Islam, such as the five sa/at prayers, are 
mentioned in hadith. 

Wahhabism is a religious movement or branch of Sunm Islam. It has been 
variously described as “ultraconservative”, “austere”, “fundamentalist”, 
“puritanical” or “puritan” and as an Islamic “reform movement” to restore 
“pure monotheistic worship” (tawhid) by scholars and advocates, and as an 
“extremist pseudo-Sunni movement” by opponents. Adherents often object 
to the term Wahhabi or Wahhabism as derogatory, and prefer to be called 
Salafior muwahhid. The movement emphacizes the principle of tawhid (the 
“uniqueness” and “unity” of God). Its principal influences include Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal (780-855) and Ibn Taymiyyah (1263-1328). 
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The creator of Tarika-e-Maizbhandari Gausul Azam Syed Ahmed Ullah 
Maizbhandarı was born on January 15, 1826 corresponding to Magh 1, 1233 
of the Bengali calendar Year. The Sufi scholar Mohiuddin Ibn Arabi was said 
to have predicted the birth of the Ahamad Ullah Maizbhandari, 586 years 
earlier. 


The word Shershahabadia literary means those settled on the land by Sher 
Shah. They acquired this name on account of the fact this community was 
settled in Purnia Division by the Muslim ruler Sher Shah Suri. According to 
other tradition, the community are a sub-group of the Bedia community of 
West Bengal. The community is said to have originated in the districts of 
Malda, Nadia, Murshidabad and some part of Burdwan in what is now West 
Bengal. 


Sufism is that mode of religious life in Islam in which the emphasis is placed 
not so much on the performances of external ritual as on the activities of the 
inner-self. In other words it signifies Js/am mysticism. The term has been 
popularized by Western writers, but the one in common use among Muslims 
is ‘Tasawwuf while its cognate Sufi is used for the mystic. 


Jjma is an Arabic term referring to the consensus or agreement of the Muslim 
scholars basically on religious issues. Various schools of thought within 
Islamic jurisprudence may define this consensus to be that of the first 
generation of Muslims only; or the consensus of the first three generations 
of Muslims; or the consensus of the jurista and scholars of the Muslim world, 
or scholarly consensus; or the consensus of all the Muslim world, both scholars 
and laymen. 


In Islamic jurisprudence, giydsis the process of deductive analogy in which 
the teachings of the Hadith are compared and contrasted with those of the 
Qur’an, in order to apply a known injunction (nass) to a new circumstance 
and create a new injunction. Here the ruling of the Sunnah and the Qur’an 
may be used as a means to solve or provide a response to a new problem that 
may arise. This, however, is only the case providing that the set precedent or 
paradigm and the new problem that has come about will share operative 
causes. The iah is the specific set of circumstances that trigger a certain 
law into action. An example of the use of qiyés is the case of the ban on 
selling or buying of goods after the last call for Friday prayers until the end 
of the prayer stated in the Quran 62:9. By analogy this prohibition is extended 
to other transactions and activities such as agricultural work and 
administration. 


Madrasa is the Arabic word for any type of educational institution, whether 
secular or religious (of any religion). The word is variously transliterated 
madrasah, madarasaa, medresa, madrassa, madraza, medrese, etc. In the 
West, the word usually refers to a specific type of religious school or college 
_for the study of the Islamic religion, though this may not be the only subject 
studied. Not all students in madaris are Muslims; there is also a modern 
curriculum. 
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Maktab also called a Kuttab “school” is an Arabic word meaning elementary 
schools. Though it was primarily used for teaching children in reading, 
writing, grammar and Islamic studies such as Qira’at (Quranic recitation), 
other practical and theoretical subjects were also often taught. Until the 
20th century, maktabs were the only means of mass education in much of 
the Islamic world. 
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Esoteric Songs of Hason Raja 


Kashshaf Ghani* 


Introduction 


In the summer of 1930, Rabindranath Tagore, Bengal’s most famous literary 
icon, was delivering a series of lectures at Manchester College in Oxford. 
These lectures which came to be known as the Hibbert Lectures, themed as 
Religion of Man, and later published as a volume with the same name, 
reflected on the thoughts that crowded the mind of the poet ‘as a religious 
experience and not merely as a philosophical subject’. The value of religion 
together with its understanding and applicationto various aspects of life 
were concerns which were brought out by the poet through these lectures. 
His sense of engagement with the deeper idea of religion was unmistakable, 
as reflected in his words. Such an understanding began to take roots during 
his early days of participation in the monotheistic church headed by his 
father, Maharshi Debendranath Tagore’. 


However Tagore’s attachment to such an institution could not strengthen 
his understanding of religion as a practice, and also as a realization 
emanating from the depths of one’s heart. For Tagore, institutions, like the 
temple and the church, failed to meet his idea of religion. Rather it was on a 
chance-hearing of a song by a singer from the Baul sect that sparked up, 
within Tagore, intense emotions for the Divine. The verses of the singer 
brought forth the sense of discomfort which the poet carried towards religious 
institutions — temples, churches and mosques, while upholding the simplicity 
of human belief towards the Lord driven by a sense of intense love beyond 
scripture-driven religious dogmas and metaphysical realizations.’ 


It is in this context that Tagore identifies the idea of God-man through 
the words of a poet from eastern Bengal, ‘He is within us, an unfathomable 
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reality. We know him when we unlock our own self..." This village poet, 
who preached the philosophical doctrine of the Lord as the ‘Eternal Person’ 
who resides within every individual, is identified as Hason Raja.* Tagore 
refers to the songs of Hason Raja, only in the years after the death of the 
poet in 1922, in various contexts, the most important being the Hibbert 
Lectures, drawing primarily on the idea of the Eternal Person who dwells 
inside the individual revealing itself through ones inner vision.® 


Life and Times of Hason Raja 


Dewan Hason Raja Chaudhury was born on 24 January 1855, in the village 
of Lakhansiri, near the town of Sunamganj in the district of Sylhet, in 
modern-day Bangladesh. His father Dewan Ali Raja Chaudhury was a 
powerful zamindar whose estate spread over regions of Lakhansiri and 
Ramapasha in Sunamganj. In the city of Sylhet areas like Amberkhana, 
Sadagarhtala and Tilagarh also formed part of the estate. After the death of 
his cousin, Amir Baksh Chaudhury, Ali Raja Chaudhury, ignoring his 
advanced age, took Hurmat Jahan, the widow of Amir Baksh as his third 
wife. Hasan Raja was born to this union. The marriage which took place a 
year after Amir Baksh’s death was initiated by Ali Raja who possibly had 
his eyes set on the large estate of Lakhansiri which was originally the estate 
of Amir Baksh before it passed to Hurmat Jahan Bibi. After marriage 
Lakhansiri became a part of the Ramapasha zamindari of Ali Raja, though 
Hurmat Jahan continued to live in her former husband’s estate where Hason 
Raja was finally born and brought up. Hasan Raja had a half-brother called 
Ubaydur Raja who was 22 years older, and a half-sister called Shahifa Banu.’ 


Forefathers of Hasan Raja, from a family of Hindu Kshatriyas, are said 
to have reached Sylhet from the town of Ayodha, sometime in the sixteenth 
century. Their\conversion to Islam took place during the lifetime of Hasan 
Raja’s great-grandfather Birendrachandra Singhadev who changed his name 
to Babu Khan under the influence of the faujdar (military general) of Sylhet. 
When Hasan Raja was born he was initially named Ahidur Raja, which was 
later changed to Hason Raja under the advice of Najir Abdullah, a reputed 
scholar of Persian and Arabic and a close friend of Ali Raja. The title of 
‘Dewan’ was carried down from his ancestor Raja Banarasi Chowdhury who 
received it from the Subadar of Bengal. 


Hason Raja’s mother was born to the Chowdhury family of Kaliajuri in 
Netrakona which falls under the Mymensingh district of Bangladesh. Her 
forefathers Mojlish Pratap and Mojlish Dilawar fought alongside Isa Khan 
representing the local chieftains and powerful landlords popularly known 
as the ‘Baro Bhuiyans’ who controlled Bengal during Mughal times. As 
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Akbar’s army moved in under the command of Hussain Quli Beg Khan-i 
Jahan into the Bhati region in eastern Bengal, Isa Khan had to face stiff 
resistance as the two Afghan chieftains Ibrahim Naral and Karimdad 
Musazai switched sides in favour of the Mughals. In the fierce battle that 
took place in Kastul, near Kishoreganj district, the Mughal army after initial 
success had to retreat under a counter charge by Isa Khan and his allies, 
Mojlish Pratap and Mojlish Dilawar. 


Prabhat Kumar Sharma, the first biographer of Hason Raja claims that 
the latter was completely illiterate, which cannot be completely accepted 
except for the fact that nothing comprising the written works of Hason Raja 
survives other than some official documents. It is probable that he learnt 
some basic Bengali and Arabic but did not pursue them further. Perhaps 
because of this shortcoming all of his songs were composed orally, only to be 
written down later by his employees. 


The. death of his half-brother Ubaydur Raja, and soon thereafter of his 
father Ali Raja left Hasan Raja with the responsibility of a large zamindari 
estate spread over 2,00,000 bighas equal to almost 1,00,000 acres. After taking 
over the daily affairs and maintenance of the zamindari, Hasan Raja worked 
hard to take care of his family and the large estate. He molded himself well 
into the role of a landlord, and nearly doubled his family holdings in a very 
short time. A large part of this property was used to support education and 
health activities within his estate, particularly within the womenfolk. He 
supported all sections of the people within his zamindari irrespective of 
religious and class differences. 


` Songs of Hason Raja 


One is quite unsure as to the number of songs Hason Raja wrote during his 
lifetime. The only published compilation is called Hasan Udas which contain 
210 songs. However there are many songs that are attributed to him over 
time, though they do not find a place in the published volume. These songs 
basically form the popular lore that people still recollect in areas around 
Sunamganj. Though the majority of his songs concern divine love (prem), 
some also cover issues like renunciation (vairagya) and realization of the 
Supreme (ucchanubhuty. 


FPirttey morey koriache deewana 

Hason raja pirit koriye holyache fana - 
:Arpori sakaleri hotyache jana 

Hason rajar lagieche shyam piriter tana 

Hason rajai shuney na tor kot mullar mana 

Bajai dholok bajai tabal ar gaye gana? 
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In the above verse Hason Raja finds himself lost in the love of the Divine. 
Such is the intensity of the love that it has annihilated his soul (fana), while 
all have come to know of it. This is the love of Hason Raja for Krishna, also 
known as Shyama. The poet is even prepared to ignore the criticisms of the 
Muslim religious clergy who warn and try to deter Hason Raja from imagining 
himself to be in love with the Divine, the creator, and moreover to be in love 
with Krishna, in spite of being a Muslim by faith. Hason Raja willfully ignores 
these warnings as he finds himself happy in this state of love which he 
expresses through his songs. 


Hason raja premer manush, premer nachon nachon kore 

Haribo! mon, haribol mon bikiye horir prem bajare 

Hason raja bikiye ache horir namey prem bajare 

Harir namey kirtan kariye sab beray ghurey ghurey 

Hason raja nimantran korey asho re bhai prem bajare 

Tumi ami sab miliye prem bilabo ghorey ghorey 

Hason raja jukti korey premik chol jai nagarey 

Apremik pailey pore} dhoriye anbo prem bajare 
__ Hason rajai nachon korey. dhoriye harir shri-charaney 
~" Haribol mon haribol mon harir charan charbo narey 10 ie 
Hason Raja continues to portray himself as someone with a deep belief in 
the emotion of love as a means to attain proximity to the Divine. This gets 
expressed through his dance of love. Hason Raja considers himself sold in 
the name of Hari, in the market of love as a result of which he roams about 
from place to place singing his devotional songs (kirtan) for Hari. In this act 
of spreading the message of love for Hari, the poet moves from one house to 
another inviting all to accompany him in this journey of love. Speaking from 
his own position where he had surrendered himself at the feet of Hari, poet 
Hason Raja seeks those individuals whom he can bring to the world of love 
by making them devotees of Hari. 


Hai re bandhu kalachand, tomar lagiye gelo pran re 

Hai re! tomar lagiya gelo mor jaan rey 

Tomar mayay majiya tomar charan bhajiya 

Gelo gelo kul man rey 

Holam tomar kalankini, loker hotlo janajani 

(Arey) ghare ghare kanakani rey 

Deshe deshe much chahiya hanshe, kaho nahi bhalobashe 
Lajjai na jai tader pashe rey 

Chai na amt bhat bandhu, chain a musalman Hindu 
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Kebal chai tomar charan re 
Hason rajar moner aash, thaktam ami tomar pash 
Chirokaler hoitam dash rey"! 


Hason Raja calls out to Kalachand, which is understood as the ‘black moon’, 
another name of Krishna, accusing him as the reason for whom the poet has 
immersed his life into the ocean of love. The infatuation for Krishna led 
Hason Raja to surrender himself at the feet of the Lord, losing all his honour 
and respect. Hason Raja imagines himself as a female consort of Krishna 
who has given herself up for the sake of her love towards the Lord, and now 
finds herself lost of all honour and dignity. She is now marked as a fallen 
woman, in the eyes of her family, friends and society, who is intensely devoted 
to Krishna. But at the same time on realizing this she is ashamed to face the 
world outside. In spite of this humiliation all that the poet desires for through 
the imagery of Radha is a place at the feet of the Lord, as his devoted servant. 


Keno ailai na rey, radhar kalachand 

Banshiti bajaiya amaar laiya jao paran 
Tamaleri daley boshi sadai bajao banshi 
Shuniya banshir rab, hailam udashi 

Banshir sur suniya ami, banchitey na pari 
Gharer koney, picher dhairey kari ghoraghuri 
Kalanki hatya achi, haiche janajani 

Gharey bairey aripariye karey kanakani 
Maye baape gushti kutumey, mukh amar purey 
Tobu dekho Hason janey, kanairey na churey 
Hason rajai boley pirit, emoni janjal 

Deshe deshe sabey doshe, tobu bashe bhalo ?? 


In spite of all the wait and longing, the Lord (kalachand) does not turn up 
for Radha who has already surrendered herself at the feet of her Lord, whose 
sweet notes from the flute places Radha in a state of intense ecstasy. While 
her Lord bides his time playing the flute sitting on the branches of trees in 
Vrindavan, Radha pines away immersed in the separation from her beloved. 
The sound of his flute makes her pococurante to worldly affairs, since she 
cannot avoid the melody of the sound emanating from the musical instrument. 
In a state of restlessness she paces up and down in her room, which makes 
it evident to all that her mind is immersed in the thoughts of Krishna. People 
around start defaming Radha, while her family-father, mother, relatives and 
friends — say nasty things to her. Hason Raja is well aware of the troublesome 
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effects of being in love where people misunderstand and hence give a bad 
name to the relation, insensitive towards the feelings of love in ones heart. 


Panth chhor jamunatey jaire, sundar kanai re 
Kanai re orey kanai 

Panthey paiya porer stri, koro tumi bolajuri 
Ami Radhar, kalanka rahibey re 

Sanshuri nanad bairi, shey jalai ami mori 
Abar kata gaye nun lagao tumi re 

Ami to abala nari, hastey mor rakhcho dhori 
Rajpanthey koro ghuraghuri 

Tumi koro hurahuri, ami sharamete mori 
Lokey dekhiya khilkhilaiya hanshey re 
Kankher kalsi bhangiya jaabe, deshete kalanka rabey 
Radhar kalanka rabey chirakal rey ? 


At last when Krishna meets Radha in mischief he blocks her way to the 
river from where she plans to collect water for the household. Radha pleads 
with Krishna not to harass her by the roadside, or else the earthen water- 
vessel would break. This will draw the attention of others, whereby the stain 
of dishonor will remain attached to her. Her family — mother in law, sister in 
law — torments her which makes life very difficult for Radha, as a result of 
which she pleads with Krishna not to exacerbate her troubles by harassing 
a powerless woman. This would result in great shame for her as people 
make fun of Radha’s distress, while defaming her far and wide. The shame 
incurred by being in love with Krishna will stick to Radha forever. 


Dayal kanai, dayal kanai re 

Par kariya dao kangalirey 

Bhaba sindhu par haibar paisa kori nat 

Daya kori par kariya daobari choley jai 

Akul samudrer pari, par korey dao taratari 
Sandhey hoiya ashiteche, money bhoi pai 

Dayal boliye naam tor jaane sansarey 

Mui adhamerey par kariya dao, choley jai gharey 
Hason raja byagra dekhe daya lagey Kanai er bukey 
Aisha twariye Kanai dakey, tomai niye jai'* 


Hason Raja conceives the world to be an ocean that needs to be bridged in 
order to enter the otherworldly life. For the poet the only way he can cross 
the ocean of his worldly existence is to seek help from Krishna (Kanhai), 
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who is imagined as the deliverer for the poor and the hapless who have no 
wealth to offer as tribute. Here Krishna is imagined as the Lord who needs 
to be offered certain kinds of offerings in reverence so that he may relieve 
his devotees from the earthly bonds. At the same time Krishna is also 
imagined as the boatman who helps his devotees cross the seemingly endless 
ocean of worldly existence into the other world which the poet describes as 
his second home (bari). The anxiety of being left behind to suffer a worldly 
existence reflects clearly through the words of the poet as he reaches the 
twilight of his life, and pleads to the all-merciful Krishna to help this 
unworthy being cross over into the realm of the transcendent. The verse 
ends with the poet consoling himself by imagining that Krishna takes pity 
at the repeated pleading and eagerness of Hason Raja to enter the other 
world, and therefore calls out to the poet for the otherworldly journey. 


Kiser bari kiser ghor shey kiser zamindar! 
Sangey sangira kehoi nai, tor kebal ekashwari 
Or je tomar dhanjan sundar sundar stri 

Keho ni jatbe sange jomey nitey dhori 

Kiser aasha, kiser basha, kiser lakshman-chiri 
(Arey) kichui kichui noi rey, sakal gour-hari 
Sunorey Hason amar bachan, tumi je amari 
Bhaber maya chhariye sadai thak charan dhori 
Hason rajai prabhiye bojhai haster madhey dhori 


Tomar amar emon bandhan chharaitey na pari 


As the hours of final departure arrive, Hason Raja writes through a somber 
mood reflecting on the impermanence of material wealth and possessions. 
In moments when the individual is preparing himself to leave for the 
eternal,for Hason Raja the large estate and the great amount of wealth that 
he had accumulated over his lifetime seems to be of no value. Even when he 
is surrounded by his friends, family, servants and companions, he is basically 
alone, and only with himself. His material bonds with his wives and their 
riches will not stand by him when death separates him from them. Even his 
beloved place of birth, Lakhansiri cannot hold him back from departing from 
this world. The very place, Lakhansiri, which welcomed Hason Raja at his 
birth and provided him with shelter all his life through the numerous villas 
and palaces he built there as part of his zamindari, will fail to house him 
after the moment of departure from this world. Everything will merge into 
the existence of gour-hari, imagined here as the Lord. At the end the Lord 
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himself speaks to Hason Raja, making him understand that his existence 
belongs to the Lord, and that he should give up all his worldly possessions 
and bonds and stay at the feet of the Lord. It is only through such devotion 
that Hason Raja imagines himself in an inseparable relation with the Lord, 
who will help him find way into the realm of the eternal. 


Conclusion 


The idea of love in the songs of Hason Raja reflects an unmistakable 
Vaishnava influence which was quite strong in eastern Bengal at that time. 
Keeping in mind Bengals’ rich eclectic tradition, it does not come as a surprise 
that even though Hason Raja was born and brought up within a Muslim 
family and its customs, he was open to multiple currents of religious thought 
and trends of devotion. The deep influence of Islam and its mystical traditions 
on the cult of Vaishnavism is well recorded, where ideas of humanity, moral 
and social responsibility, respect towards various traditions and sections of 
the society, and most importantly the articulation of love as the primary 
mode of devotional expression attests the undeniable influence of Sufi and 
Islamic love poetry on the Chaitanya movement.'® 


Though it is yet to be ascertained whether Hason Raja was influenced 
by the mystical traditions of Islam, in the form of Sufism, either through 
works by Sufi masters or through individual training, scholars have argued 
that Vaishnava philosophy percolated the heart and mind of the poet through 
the influence of Radha Raman Dutta (1833-1915) who was not only a great 
Vaishnava songwriter but a good friend of Hason Raja, both residing in the 
region of Sylhet.” Hason Raja’s songs integrate ideas and symbols both 
from Islamic and local Bengali culture, bringing together the imageries of 
Allah, Radha — Krishna and Gaur-Hari within the span of a single body of 
work. This not only reflects an inclusive approach with regard to the realm 
of devotion, but at the same time brings together a synthesis of the spiritual 
traditions active in Bengal through Sufi and Bhakti ideologies. 


As Hason Raja laments in his poetry, the interpreters of the scriptural 
tradition, both in Hinduism and Islam, are ignorant of the interpersonal, as 
symbolic of devotional approach towards the Lord. Criticisms of the religious 
clergy bring out the conservative traditions of a scripture-based 
understanding of religions, and faith systems.'* Representations of the divine 
through the worldly-imageries of Krishna and Radha, and the love of Radha 
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for Krishna representing the devotees’ love and devotion towards the Lord 
are ideologies dominant within the Vaishnava tradition, brilliantly portrayed 
in the life and activities of Chaitanya. Hason Raja’s thematic imagery of a 
lover around the personality of Krishna, as reflected in the verses above 
have been used time and again by Muslim poets and writers to express their 
own ideas of love towards Allah.'® The use of the Radha-Krishna imagery 
did not necessarily make these Muslim poets heretic. Rather it allowed them 
to draw from various cultural worlds that they inhabited, towards their 
creative ends. 


The above applies for Bengal too, and in this instance to the poetical 
expressions of Hason Raja, whose dominant imagery of Radha and Krishna, 
on many instances posing himself as Radha yearning for the love and glimpse 
of Krishna brings out the desire of a Sufi to annihilate (fana) himself at the 
sight of his Lord, only to find himself in the station of permanence (baqa) 
within the essence of the Divine. Though Hason Raja fails to rise that far in 
his devotional journey, the verses above nonetheless capture a variety of 
emotions beginning from ideas of intense love and devotion, to imagining 
oneself as Radha whose love for Krishna makes her the subject of shame 
and public criticism, to a stage where he rises above the bonds of his material 
possessions. These are the very possessions, from his mother’s side, that 
made Hason Raja the zamindar of Lakhansiri through the matrimonial 
alliance of his parents, expanding the zamindari of his father manifold times. 
His desire to look forward to the next world, leaving behind his riches, a life 
of leisure and a possible dis-repute of courting many women in his pleasure- 
seeking activities, completes the circle of devotion and poetical imagination 
that began with prema, and culminated in vairagya, through a realization 
of the Supreme. 
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The Teachings of Baba Farid, Guru Nanak 
and Kabir on Peaceful Co-existence 


Arshi Shoaib* 


Introduction 


Mysticism means man’s communion with Supreme Being. It means to 
establish spiritual relation between man and God, which is beyond 
materialism. Mysticism is spiritual activation and evolution through 
participation one’s own experience. It is a process of evolution of self in 
harmony with the others. Mystic is a true human being, free from all bondages 
and honest with Almighty. Sufi’s or mystic’s spirituality reflect in their daily 
life or action, it is not a external thing that reserved for particular events or 
occasions it is a part of mystic’s being because they make a conscious effect 
to evolve as a perfect man to make closeness to the God. Sufis and Bhaktas 
pledged to the service of humanity. They are the people of highest morality. 
They have approach to the universal faith with liberal teachings and great 
tolerance. Their most important attributes are love for humanity, purity of 
mind and perfection in their conduct. They stressed on spirituality, for them 
the Almighty is not concerned with once religion but with love. Spirituality 
does not need to follow any religion.' Sufi poetry is focus the peace as well as 
respect for all creations. Their literature teaches the wisdom to co-exist. 
Sufi literature is not divides; it is for the love that unifies the diverse ethnic 
heritage. Sufi poets and thinkers consider entire humanity as one body. As 
the peace of the heart and mind depends on the peace of every part of the 
body, the peace of entire humanity depends on the peace of every community 
and group. Even if a part of the hand or tooth or eye is painful, the whole 
body becomes painful. There are different parts of the body are like different 
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communities, ethnic and cultural groups. They all are supposed to coexist in 
harmony and peace. This is the message of Sufis.? 


India has always been a land of great saints, bhaktas and thinkers, 
who have been contributing in different fields and aspects for the Indian 
people. Among them various sufis and bhaktas names have been mentioned, 
who were far from the boundaries of religion, caste and creed and have been 
giving the message of brotherhood and humanity from time to time.’ 


The Bhakti movement is a good example of this brotherhood and 
humanity, which is a religion of devotion and a combination of the efforts of 
Hindu and Muslim Mystics who because of their highest spirituality 
transcended all distinctions between man and man religiously as well as 
socially. Their message was that God is one for all and He does not consider 
big or small to anyone and all are equal in His eyes.‘ Sufi saints are not 
politicians. They believe in the Divine power that is peace and for Divine 
power no one is rich or poor. The sun of the Almighty, are rains as well as the 
air are free gifts from the Almighty for every individual. Bhakti movement 
created an atmosphere of harmony. Sufis and Bhaktas are deeply religious 
people, who understand the spirit of religion. They played an important role 
in peaceful co-existence among different communities in India. Irrespective 
of birth or creed they showed nobility and tolerance to remove the differences 
and disintegration from the society. They are originators of inter religious 
dialogue for peace and harmony among the people of different religions ; 
particularly Islam, Hinduism and Sikhism.® 


All mystical movements are based on true religiosity, not on sectarianism 
or division, on humanism not on religious denominations. These mystics 
respected sentiments of followers of other religions as of their own. They 
have brought unity among common people. They had no vested interest nor 
did they ever think to use religions for their own benefit. They were true 
devotees and understood the essence and real meaning of religion, therefore 
they did not believe in superiority of one religion over other. They believed 
in universal love also believed the kindness of Creator always shower on 
His creatures. They taught to maintain equality between each and everyone 
as Creator maintaining. They believed that outward manifestation of religion 
did not matter, people have different approaches to God by different ways of 
rituals but God is one. With these mystical theories mystics had tried to 
establish harmony between Indian people with universal message of love & 
peace.” Their sympathetic nature and attitude attracted the people. Their 
khangahs had become the centers where mental and physical ailments could 
be cured. There was always crowed of visitors ın the Sufi khangahs. For 
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them social service was more than any spiritual exercise, while performing 
their social service there was no Muslim, Hindu or Sikh, all were human 
being.® 


Fariduddin Masood who was commonly known as Baba Farid Ganj-i- 
Shakar was a prominent Sufi & preacher of 12° century of the Chishti order 
of South Asia. Sheikh Farid or Baba Farid is well-known for his love for 
everyone. He occupies a unique place among the Chishti saints because of 
his piety and penitence. He strongly discarded hypocrisy.® He is considered 
one of the prominent Saints of the Punjab region, who is respected by Hindus 
and Muslims alike. He was also recognized as one the firat great poets of 
Punjabi language and literatue. His Punjabi poetry spread message of 
tolerance, peace and co-existence among all communities. Some of his 
teachings had been included in the Guru Granth, the religious book of the 
Sikhs.’° Baba Farid was born at Kahtwal village near Multan in Punjab 
region. His ancestors came from Kabul, but migrated to the Punjab in the 
middle of the 12% century. His father Shuaib was a Qazi of Kahtwal, being 
appointed by Ghaznawid Sultan of Punjab. Baba Farid’s mother Qarsum 
Bibi was a pious lady. It was his mother, who influenced him to gain 
spirituality and to promote an extreme asceticism in him. Baba Farid received 
his early education at Multan, where he met to Khwaja Qutubuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki and became his favourite disciple." 


Sheikh Qutubuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki was the successor of Sheikh 
Muinuddin Chishti; who was popularly known as Khwaja Ghareeb Nawaz. 
Baba Farid went to Delhi after the Bakhtiyar Kak’s arrival to Delhi, and 
when his fame became an obstacle in his meditation in Delhi, he went to 
Hansi in the Hisar District. After the death of Khwaja Qutubuddin, Baba 
arrived in Delhi and became his successor. Finally Baba settled at Ajodhan 
where he remained until his death on 17 October 1265.7 


Baba Farid’s poetry was a means of creating affable moral atmosphere 
and clean evils from the society. Though his poetry shows excellence in Arabic, 
Persian, Punjabi and local Hindavi dialect, but his Punjabi and Hindavi 
poetry became immortal. Baba Farid’s shloks and shabads that incorporate 
humanity won the hearts of Punjabi people.* He knew no difference between 
man and man whether they are Hindus or Muslims, Baba Farid’s monastery 
was open for all, and he was received to all cordially. Now his tomb is 
considered as one of the most celebrated shrines in India. On the occasion of 
his “ur? (death anniversary), people of different castes and creeds come 
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there from every part of this sub-continent and even from abroad to become 
a symbol of unity and integrity.“ Baba Farid gave momentum to the Sufism 
due to his qualities. Although Chishti order was founded in India by Sheikh 
Muinuddin Chishti and popularized by Sheikh Qutubuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki 
but with the efforts of Baba Farid and with his a number of kAalifas and 
successors like Nizamuddin Auliya, it has been spreading in each and every 
corner of the sub-continent. In the 16% century Guru Nanak the founder of 
Sikhism meet to Sheikh Brahm (Sheikh Ibrahim) the 12" in the line of 
descendants of Baba Farid, Sheikh presented the collection of Baba Farid’s 
teachings about humanity, towards him. Guru Nanak have gone through 
these teachings and had been very impressed to Baba Farid’s message to 
the humanity and love of God and included these teachings or shlokas in 
Adi Granth, later know as Guru Granth." 


Baba Farid made awareness of social injustice inherent in the social- 
political situation of his time and spent his whole life to remove miseries of 
the human suffering in the world and to get salvation here after. Baba Farid 
says: 


Where there is love there is no difference. Do not utter a truth which resembles a 
lie. Do not sell what people do not wish to buy. Do not worry about position and 
wealth. Do not eat everybody's bread but give bread to everybody. Do not make a 
statement based on supposition. Treat a calamity as the consequence of greed. 
Do not try to adorn yourself. Do not lower yourself ın order to secure a position. 
Do not borrow either from the helpless or from the upstart. Protect the honor of 
old famihes. Strive to obtain fresh grace everyday. As far as possible prevent 
women from developing the habit of using abuse language. Be grateful but do not 
compel others to be grateful to you. While doing well to other think that you are 
helping yourself. Seek a pretext to perform a good work. Always keep the doors of 
peace open in a war. Consider levity and harshness signs of weakness. Fear the 
man who fears you. Do not rely on you own strength. Glory and honor depend 
upon equality justice. There is no compensation for the loss of time. Be 
magnanimous to the nghteous. Be arrogant to the stubborn. Make wisdom and 
solitude your provision. Do not flee from calamity sent to you by God. Entrust the 
government to the care of a God fearing vizier. Annihilate the enemy by discussion 
and captivate the heart of friends by hospitability. Seek out your faults acquire 
knowledge through humility. Baba Farid was a great lover of knowledge and 
scholarship. Do not be concerned by the bitter words of enemies. Do not flee from 
the enemy. If you wish to avoid disgrace, do not beg. If you wish to make the 
whole world your enemy, be arrogant. Protect religion through knowledge. If you 
wish to be grate be humble. If you want satisfaction, do not be jealous. 
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The teaching and message of Baba Farid brought a tremendous change in 
the psyche of followers of different religions and to promote brotherhood 
among Hindu, Muslim and Sikhs. 


Guru Nanak was a mystic or Bhakta of Medieval India, who is always 
known as the apostle of peace and harmony. He occupies an important place 
among the Sufi saints of Medieval India. He did not confine his teachings to 
particular religion or community. He traveled widely to spread his teachings 
of humanity, love, toleration, social justice and universal brotherhood.48 When 
Guru Nanak was born during the reign of Lodi’s dynasty. Therefore, he 
wittnessed the time of transition and turmoil. He observed the harsh policies 
of ruling class towards their subjects. He observed differences between Hindu 
and Muslims; even within same communities’ under these circumstances 
Guru Nanak made an attempt to remove evils and discrimination from the 
society. But his main aim and mission was to unite Hindus and Muslims for 
which it was necessary to end the religious conflicts. He gives the message 
of humanity to all people.” 


Guru Nanak was born on 15 of April in 1469 in the village of Talawandi 
in Punjab (now known as Nankana Sahab in Pakistan). His father Mehta 
Kalu, a Bedi Khatri held post of Patwari (accountant) by the Muslim land 
lord of village. Guru Nanak in his early age took education of Hindi and 
Sanskrit ; then he learnt Persian from Mulla Qutubuddin after completing 
his formal education. Meanwhile he started his journey to get more knowledge 
and to make deep understanding of contemporary socio-religious condition 
of the people. His bani reflect his thought and understanding that he made 
during his journey. Guru Nanak was married at the age of eighteen to 
Sulakhin to whom he had two sons Srichand and Lakhmidas.”! 


Guru Nanak’s teaching and preaching were directed to all humans 
regardless of their religion. His conception of religion was severely practical 
and sternly ethical. According to Guru Nanak there is a one God for all, in 
this regard he is Monotheist. He says God is all pervading and has existed 
forever and will continue to exist forever, he is away from the repetitive 
cycle of life and death. His preaching is against the communalism and to 
make union between different religious people especially to establish 
communal harmony among Hindus and Muslims in India. 


Guru Nanak began his career, as a teacher of men and his famous 
phrase: There is no Hindu and no Muslim” He took his stand on the eternal 
unity of humanity; according to Guru Nanak’s teaching all men are equal 
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since God’s light is contained in the heart of each. He says if deeds are good 
then mind is perfect. When Islam has came in India with a new and staunch 
concept of monotheism, a new political power had established that created 
spiritual, social, cultural and political stir in this country. There were many 
challenges, mental conflicts and sense of insecurity was emerged that had 
been created social problems. In this atmosphere ‘Nanak advised call no 
one bad; this is the essence of knowledge” According to him ‘that alone was 
good which pleased God” Nanak was a “guru”for Hindus ; he was a “pir” for 
the Muslims. If Triptan was his mother, Daultan, a Muslim lady was his 
midwife. Mardana, a Muslim was his constant companion, more then even 
the Hindu Bala. Bala was his left arm then Mardana was his right arm. 
When Mardana had died his son Shahzada was adopted by Guru Nanak as 
the successor of Mardana. It is a good example of Hindu-Muslim unity and 
brotherhood practiced by Guru Nanak himself. Even Sikhism is a 
reconciliation form of Islam and Hinduism.” 


Guru Nanak says to the Muslims: 


Make kindness thy mosque, sincerity thy prayer carpet, what 1s just and lawful 
- the Quran. Modesty thy circumcision, civility thy fasting, so shall thou be a 

Muslim. 

Make right conduct thy Kabah, truth thy spiritual guide, good works thy creed 

and thy prayers. The will God thy rosary and God will preserve thin honor, O 

Nanak. 


According to Nanak four things are necessary to attain salvation: 


Fear God, do the right, trust the mercy of His name and take a guide to direct you 
upon the path which leads to the goal. Guru Nanak’s religion was humanity his 
message is to establish the religion of truth and remove evil, whoever comes from 
it receive him, let not life be taken unnecessarily, protect the poor, remember 
that God pervades the eighty four lakes species.”? 


Guru Nanak made many people from amongst the Hindus and Muslims as 
his devotees and followers. He had no religious bias. His companions were 
good persons from both the Hindu and Muslim community. Nanak 
maintained friendly relations with Muslim scholars of religion, Sufis, Saints 
and Nobles. In 7arikh-e-Punjab by Bute Shah, mentioned several names of 
Muslim Walis and religious people whom Guru Nanak visited frequently. 
Guru Nanak had been associated with Muslims even from his childhood. 
Nanak is also stated to have religious Guru. He is said, by some to be a 
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Muslim named Murad Guru who died in 972 AH at Baghdad. It is also noticed 
that Nanak’s spiritual link with a Muslim luminary of Baghdad which was 
the historic seat of Muslim learning and theology. After the death of Murad 
Guru, Guru Nanak helped in constructing the building of his teachings which 
is an act of grace from a virtuous follower. Thus, Guru Nanak appears to 
have been a follower of Guru Murad. Guru Nanak also visited to the Sheikh 
Farid II (Sheikh Ibrahim) at Ajodhan (Modern Pakistan). Both respected 
and loved to each other. It has also mentioned that after his return to Punjab 
from his journey of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Assam Nanak also visited the 
Rauza, at Pakpattam of Sheikh Farid I, Ganj-i-Shakar. These visits and 
continuous contacts of Guru Nanak with Muslims give the message of unity 
and brotherhood among Hindus and Muslims. 


Guru Nanak’s teachings were meant as much for the Muslims as for 
the Hindus since he was a preacher of humanity who have aim to purify the 
polluted society of Hindus as well as Muslims. In those time caste, religious 
and social distinction and the idea of pollution were the major problems. 
The institution of ‘lungar system’ of the Sikhs which was started by Guru 
Nanak being influenced by Sufi Khanqahs, through this practice the hungry 
people got thier food. Adi Granth (religious scripture of the Sikhs) established 
the tradition of interfaith dialogue. Guru Nanak’s mission was reconciliation 
of the religions of his time. To get success in his mission and to make his 
message as generally acceptable, he did not feel any hesitation to use Hindu 
and Muslim cults where necessary. He had fully devoted his life to make 
compromise between Hinduism and Islam. When Nanak had died, the Hindus 
and the Muslims equally claimed him to be their leader. A dispute started 
between as to whether he was to be buried as a Muslim piror cremated as a 
Hindu faqir.” 


Kabir was also a mystic personality of 15“ century India and most 
remarkable poet of the Bhakti movement in northern India: He had a vision 
of human centered society. Although, he was a Sufi and Bhakta but he had 
many different qualities from both of them. The main reason for Kabir’s 
uniqueness was his teachings that were different from other Sufi saints. He 
was pioneer person who mingled interaction of Hindu Muslim ideas into 
one force. Kabir’s writing had greatly influenced the Bhakti movement and 
Sikhism. Kabir’s followers are known as Kabir panthis (the people of the 
path of Kabir). 


Kabir was the apostle of faith of humanity, who came to purify 
insincerities, untruths, ugliness, and inequalities for the future world. The 
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ideas and teachings of Kabir placed him between Hinduism and Islam as a 
reconciler. The collection of poems of Kabir represent the Kabir’s universal 
view of spirituality.?’ 


There are many controversies regarding the exact date of birth and 
death of Kabir. According to the editor of “Santa Bani Sangraha”Kabir was 
born in 1398 AD and died in 1518 AD. But according to traditional belief he 
was born in Banaras and a son of Brahmin widow. His mother left him on 
the side of a tank in Banaras. He was found by a Muslim weaver Niru and 
his wife Nima who adopted him. Kabir spent his childhood in the house of 
his Muslim parents, and they were so poor that could not give him regular 
education. Therefore Kabir learnt the art of the weaver’s trade in Banaras. 
He became the disciple of Brahman Ramananda. Kabir did not spend more 
time with Ramananda. He wondered from place to place and met to Sufis 
and Bhaktas to gain spirituality.“ Kabir was not a Sadhu, who renounced 
the worldly affairs to get salvation, nor he was a natural materialist, instead 
he adopted a path of balanced life of a householder and mystic. He was a 
tradesman and contemplative.” 


Kabir’s family was not a happy family because of financial problems, 
his wife Loi always troubled him because of his giving up the profession of 
weaving. He had two wifes and many children including sons and daughters. 
He lived in the locality of Kabir chaura in Varanasi. Kabir’s monastery 
(Matha) located in the back alleys of Kabir chaura, where his disciples 
celebrate his life and lines.® 


The message of Kabir was love and castelers society in India. He 
deliberately abandoned divisions between the two religions and taught a 
middle path. Kabir’s teachings can be divided into two broad divisions first 
his essential religious ideas, second his mission of reconciliation between 
Hinduism and Islam (which is the main point to discuss here). Kabir wanted 
to unite the Hindus and the Muslims by a new spirituality which was a 
synthesis of some elements of both religion but he showed Saree to both 
religion’s external rites and observances.*! 


Kabir addresses to the Hindus... 


To give up what you have been practicing for centuries such as ceremonies, 
sacrifices, lust for magical powers, repetition of mantras, worship of Images and 
temples innumerable God and Goddesses, bathing ın the holy water, religious 
monopoly of the Brahmins, caste system, prejudices, untouchables, sectarianism 
etc and condemned the doctrine of incarnation. He said that, one who took birth 


and died, I cannot bend my head before him. 
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He asks to the Muslims... 


To give up their exclusiveness, their blind trust in Prophet and his book, their externalism, 
performance of rites, pilgrmage to Mecca, fast and regulated prayers, their worship, their 
Saints and Prophets.>? 


He asks both The Hindus and The Muslims: 


To have reverence for all living things or creatures of God and to abstain from 

bloodshed He says both of them to give up pride whether of birth or position, do 

not be extreme in asceticism or in worldliness and considered life as a dedication. 
Kabir says: 

I shut not my eyes, I close not my ears I do not mortify my body. 


I see with eyes open and smile, and hold his beauty everywhere. 
Whatever I do, it becomes His worship. All I achieve is His service. 


Kabir said that the Hindus and Muslims are one; they are worshipper of one 
God, and children of one father. Kabir was the first saint who made attempt 
to reconcile Hinduism and Islam and got success. He left numerous Hindu 
and Muslim disciples behind him.* 


Conclusion 


The essence of this paper is peaceful society that the sufis and saints tried 
their best to spread the liberal forces of multi religion and culture of India 
into one path through love and devotion. They always tried to preserve peace 
in society at the cost of tolerance and brotherhood. Therefore, the teaching 
of the sufis and saints earned immense respect for its eternal importance. 
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Book Review 


Soumitra Kumar Sinha, Hxploring Little Traditon: A Historical Study 
of the Folk Islam In Bengal, ISBN 978 93 81669 860 Rupali, 
Kolkata 700006, 2015, pp 1-248, Rs.350.00 


This book consists of 248 pages distributed into seven chapters (including 
the introduction) and a preface, a bibliography and an index. The theme of 
the book is self-evident in the title. The cute getup of the book, its flawless 
beautiful print, its lucid style and finally its new excavation of facts translated 
into coherent and logically arranged interpretations make the book a 
formidable new contribution to the study of Islam in this sub-continent. Its 
aim is to show how folk Islam created small and little traditions in rural 
Bengal and how they contrasted with dogmatic Islam practiced in the elite 
Muslim circles in India. At the outset of the book the author makes his aim 
clear. He writes in the preface: “The aim of the present study is to investigate 
and explore the folk elements in the Bengali culture and its impact on the 
Bengali Muslims. While exploring folk Islam or little tradition of Islam in 
Bengal along with its syncretistic traditions I have tried to use the theory of 
‘Great Tradition’ and ‘Little Tradition’ propounded by Robert Redfield while 
studying Mexican peasant culture, which later on [were] applied by Milton 
Singer and Mckim Marriott to the Indian society. It sought to unearth 
whether any syncretistic tradition existed in Bengal by exploring various 
elements of culture prevalent among the Bengali Muslims.” (Preface, p.5) 
Looking for syncretism in Indian Islam has been a standard practice among 
historians who have tried to understand south Asian Islam in its bigger 
global context. But the present book has its own distinctive marks which 
allow it to come out of the routine stereotype of Islamic studies in the Indian 
context. It has an in-depth engagement with the study of cultural symbiosis 
that grew up in Bengal over centuries through a cultural give-and-take. 
This give-and-take in the case of Bengal had been a process marked by various 
sociological stages—assimilation, acculturation, diffusion, syncretism and 
finally what our author calls ‘trans-culturation’ by which he perhaps means 
adoptions from beyond the frontiers of culture. Such inter-depending 
_processes can make little reading unless they are studied through an 
interdisciplinary approach that passes through history, folklore, sociology 
and anthropology. This is exactly what the book does. It combines information 
from various disciplines. They are metamorphosed into knowledge and finally 
we have the wisdom that the book propounds to unleash. The present book 
under review is in line with this recent trend of syncretistic study in Indian 
communities with varying religions. 
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Regarding syncretism in Bengal, our author says, acquired shape 
through three appropriate parameters — folk songs, the cult of the Pir and 
Bengali literature. Folk songs had infinite varieties from ‘Self dedication 
centric Islamic devotional songs’ to Sufi devotional songs — Marefati and 
Murshidi, from Vaishnava Giti to Baul Gans, from Vatiyali to Vaoyaiya 
songs and finally from Sari Gans to Jari Gans. The influence of these songs 
on communal harmony needs no explanation. But in the present book they 
have been analysed, explained and discussed as instruments of cohesion 
within the overlapping community structures in the rural society. Pirism is 
basically a worship of a human icon in the in the form of divinity. Since icon 
worship is not within Islam Pirism in Bengal acquired stimuli from outside. 
Thus it had the influence of Yogic and Tantric cult and amalgamating 
indigenous influences it absorbed much of what may be called the inherent 
forces of pantheism and forms of pagan worship like bratakatha. Out of this 
emerged a very extensive form of Bengali Pir literature that held sway on 
the Bengali Muslims in the countryside. The Bengali Pir ballads, a part of 
the Pir literature, were very primary mobilizers of Muslim life in Bengal. 
They were the ‘living documents of social thought” and ‘tales of conflict and 
synthesis’ in the Bengali country life. The Pir ballads of Bengal represent 
three fundamental things. They represent a ‘jehad’ against all social tyranny; 
secondly, they mobilized the support of the oppressed, untouchable and 
subaltern classes of the society; and finally, at the end they speak of social 
synthesis and syncretism. What benefited out of all these were the syncretistic 
forces of the society. For centuries Islam in Bengal lived in peaceful 
coexistence with other religions in the country. Communal harmony was not 
disturbed. It was upset, our author says, only when the Wahabi and the 
Faraizi movements spread into Bengal. They moved the Muslim masses in 
the countryside and the communal balance was turned upside down. This 
was an event of the nineteenth century when Islamic awareness seemed to 
be a global phenomenon. The thrust of the reformist movements while 
upsetting communal balance could not, however, change the genre of folk 
Islam in Bengal (p.195). This was because “the inherited beliefs and practices 
which derived from the folk tradition of rural Bengal rather than orthodox 
Hinduism had a powerful hold on the Muslim masses.” (Ibid.) 


The aim of all reformist movements was to transform Islam from its 
core so that it could shed many of its acquired functional orientations and 
get back to the pristine form of the faith. This was where the reformist 
movements failed vis-a-vis folk Islam in Bengal. This was also where little 
traditions triumphed over great traditions of dogmatic Islam. But there were 
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other ends where the reformist movements could make some headway. They 
redefined Muslim identity by stimulating in them a sense of awareness. 
This awareness transformed ‘a people into a community. (Ibid) The growth 
“of a community consciousness among the non-elite Muslim population in 
Bengal” created a social and cultural gap between the Hindu and Muslim 
poorer classes. This was the time when the Bengali Muslims seemed to be a 
little uncertain as to the language of their identity. They were oscillating 
between Urdu and Bengali languages not knowing as to where they should 
build their cultural nest. By the nineteen twenties they firmly settled in 
favour of Bengali and their destiny was settled.(p.196) Their fulfillment came 
in 1971 when Bangladesh was formed in the breakaway eastern part of 
Pakistan. 


This is how the book draws its end. The question remains unsettled as 
to what influence the British Empire did exert in making the mind of the 
Muslims in rural Bengal. The whole approach of the book has been focused 
on breaking the bastions of great traditions of Islam so as to show how 
indigenous elements of folk culture could shape their own destiny in spite of 
revolutions of time. In sustaining its theme it has excavated facts and 
summed up traditional knowledge as elements that they could be clubbed 
into a system with logic as the invariable tool of inference. There is no 
sweeping comment in the book and generalizations not derived from facts 
have normally been avoided. At a time when Islam has been in turmoil 
globally and when researches on Islam in many cases have verged on anarchy 
this book has presented a picture of organized thinking where one could 
find an oasis of sanity un-afflicted by prejudice. The book does not pretend 
to be much. It is small in its content, slender in size and un-ambitious in its 
orientations. But its achievement is great. It places a part of south Asian 
Islam in its perspective, discusses the historical roots of its triumphs and 
failures and maps up its entire journey from a people to a community and 
finally from a community to a state. Areadable account the book will be an 
acquisition if a reader goes through it and acquires a copy of it to be retained 
as a personal treasure in his or her own library. We look forward to more 
such books from the author and hope that Islam should be read, researched 
and interpreted in the way this book has done, not from a position of ignorance 
as it is normally indulged in but from a standpoint of information and 
knowledge as a part of our enduring eclectic culture. 


Ranjit Sen . 
Former Professor of the Department of IHC, Calcutta University. 
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